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LITERATURE, 


THE SPELLS OF HOME—ry mrs. HEMANs. 
By the soft green light in the woody glade, 
On the banks of moss where thy childhood play’d, 
By the waving tree thro’ which thine cye 
First look’d in love to the summer sky; 
By the dewy gieam, by the very breath, 
Of the primrose tufts in the green grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 
Holy and precious—oh! guard it well! 
By the sleepy — of the stream, 
Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream; 
By the shiver of the ivy leaves 
‘Yo the wind of morn, at thy casement eaves; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 
By the music of the Sabbath chimes; 
By every sound of native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 
By the gathering round the winter hearth, 
When twilight called unto household mirth, 
By the fairy tale or the legendold 
In that ring of happy faces told; 
By the quiet hour when hearts unite 
Jn the parting prayer, and the kind “good night,” 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 
Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 
And bless the gift!—it has gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light! 
it hath led the freeman forth to stand 
Inthe mountain battles on his land; 
Ithath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hills of his own fresh breeze; 
And back to the gates of his father’: hall, 
it hath won the weeping prodigal. 
Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 
From the loves of its guileless youth away; 
When the sullying breath of the world would come 
Over the flowers it bro’t, from its childhood’s home; 
‘Think thou again of the woody glade 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 
Think of the tree at thy parents’ door, 
And the kindly spell shall we have once more. 
I 
“RECOLLECTIONS OF EGYPT.” 

‘The subjoined extracts are from a work recently publish- 

ed by Carey, Lea and Carey. It is from the pen of the Ba- 
roness Von Minutoli, and cannot but be read with pleasure 
aud profit. Egypt, (says a contemporary,) the birth-place of 
arts, of civilization, nay, of literature itself; and to this day 
the renowned repository of the most stupendous and magnifi- 
cent of the works of man!—Egypt! the very name of which 
excites in the mind of every reader of history, whether sa- 
ered or profane, recollections that inspire admiration the 
-tnost exalted, and veneration the most profound!—Egypt is 
her subject! The extracts we have made will recommend 
the book more effectually than any remarks which we might 
make. 


,.' Tombs of the Kings.—The last day before our departure 
‘tom Thebes was spent in visiting the tombs of the kings— 
Chese tombs so powerfully attract the attention of the tra- 
veller, that they well deserve the first place in my Recollec- 
tions. Landing on the left bank of the Nile, we mounted our 
asses, which were in readiness for us, and passing through 
the yillage of Gournah, rode towards the chain of the Li yan 
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Mountains; which, destitute of all vegetation, presented to 
the eye only innumerable excavations, which were the hypo- 
geums of the ancient citv of Thebes. We soon after entered 
the sacred city, which contains the last remains of those mag- 
nificent kings, whose works westilladmire. Steep and bar- 
ren rocks confine the road which formerly led to this abode 
of peace. The ancient kings of Egypt certainly could not 
have chosen a more secluded and mournful spot, or one more 
favorable to meditation. Loose and scattered stones now ren- 
der the access to them difficult. 

Nothing disturbs the silence of this place, not even the 
humming of a single insect; in fact none could exist in this de- 
sertspot. The farther you advance the more frightful is the 
appearance of these rocks, which at last present immense sur- 
faces quite perpendicular. It is ina manner between two 
walls, formed by nature, that we have to proceed for a whole 
hour; the mind feels oppressed and divided between a sensa- 
tion of fear and expectation. But soon new wonders succeed 
all those which we have before admired and described, rivet 
our attention, and, as it were, complete our knowledge of this 
extraordinary — It must be owned, that it is not till 
we have visited the tombs of the kings that we can form a just 
idea of the high degree of civilization, luxury, and multifa- 
rious knowledge of the ancient Egyptians. 

I visited four of these tombs; the most magnificent is un- 
doubtedly the one, the entrance of which was discovered by 
Belzoni. A long vault or gallery, hewn in the rocks, leads 
to the different apartments, and thence to the principal 
chamber, which contained the superb alabaster sarcophagus, 
which has since been sent to England by Mr. Salt. On both 
sides of the entrance gallery are small cabinets, containing 
fresco paintings, so extremely beautiful end brilliant, that 
they look as if they had just received the last touch from the 
artist’s pencil. They are for the most part scenes of domes- 
tic life, rural occupations, the different trades, represented 
with all the utensils necessary for their exercise, allegories 
and arabesques of the most tasteful designs. The ceilings are 
painted as in our most elegant modern apartments; and if 
the authenticity of these tombs were not indisputable, we 
should be tempted to apprehend some deception, so astonish- 
ing does it appear that time should have respected works 
which were completed so many centuries ago. * * * * 

The largest chamber of these catacombs, in which the sar- 
cophagus was found, is pretty high, and filled with paintings 
in perfect preservation. They chiefly represent scenes of in- 
itiation; we see the king received by all the protecting divin- 
ities of Egypt. The outlines of the designs are well defined 
and correct; the colors brilliant, and the smallest details care- 
fully finished with taste and discernment. The figure of Isis, 
as she is represented in all the religious paintings and sculp- 
tures of the Egyptians, is not destitute of elegance; her profile 
is regular, and resembles that of the Grecian figures: which 
proves that the stiffness of the figures does not arise from a 
want of talent, but from certain rules adopted for the objects 
of their worship, and from which they did not dare to devi- 
ate; and that but for their religion, which impeded the pro- 
gress ofart, the Egyptians would have attained the beau-ideal 
as well as the Greeks. bd * * ° © 

I also admired in these tombs, the details of the drapery 
and the arms of the divinities represented; their tunics seem- 
ed to be made of rich stuffs embroidered with exquisite taste. 
We likewise see manifest canopies and carpets, musical in- 
struments, and furniture of the most elegant forms; which we 
immediately perceive to have served as models to the Greeks. 
In short, every thing we see makes us forget the lapse of a- 
ges, while we are walking in one of the galleries or sumptu- 
ous habitations of that remote period. When we come to re- 
flect, we may ask Wy what means the ancient tians were 
enabled to attain this high degree of civilization; and how 
they procured 80 many articles of luxury and convenjence, 












































































which require a great perfection in the arts and manufactures 
—which is the more astonishing, as it was formerly suppos- 
ed that they had no commercial intercourse with their neigh- 
bors. But since the discovery of all the wonders contained 
at Thebes, it is evident that commerce, and doubtless a very 
active commerce with India, could alone give such an extra- 
ordinary impulse to their manufactures, by bringing to them 
all the riches of the known world. Whatever may be the re- 
sources of an agricultural country, and however great may be 
the fertility of the Egyptian soil, it is certain,that without the 
assistance of commerce, they never could have supplied the 
wants of the many important cities whose ruins we still ad- 
mire, crowded together in so small an extent of cultivated 
land. 

Besides, the bas-reliefs sculptured on various monuments, 
particularly on the walls of the palace of Medinet Abou, 
leave no doubt of the reality of the existence of Sesostris, and 
of his conquests in Egypt. The affinity between the Egyptian 
mythology and tiiat of the Hindoos, and the system of castes, 
nearly the same in both countries, sufficiently prove how an- 
cient the intercourse between the two nations must have been; 
and it remains only to learn which of the two preceded the 
other én the career of civilization. 

“Visit to a Harem—When at Cairo, I had been several times 
sdlicited to visit the harem of the Pacha,* a favour which is 
generally not granted tostrangers. It is customary in the 
East to make reciprocal presents at such interviews. Not be- 
ing able to procure in this city any productions of Europe 
worthy of being offered to these fair odalisqnes of such high 
rank, I was for a long time obliged to restrain my curiosity, 
and renounce this visit. 

“At Damietta, however, where a fresh occasion presented 
itself of visiting the harem of the Aga, governor of the pro- 
vince ,and where I should not be obliged to make such mag- 
nificent gifts, I resolved to make myself acquainted with an 
abode which contained so many things contrary to the taste, 
the ideas and manners of Europe. The harem of the Aga was 
situated nearly opposite to the residence of Mr. Faker, on the 
other bank of the Nile, in a garden, in the Turkish style, that 
is say, a piece of ground without trees. I was accompanied 
by the lady of the Portuguese physician, who understood 2 
little Italian and Arabic, and who was to act as my interpre- 
ter. When we arrived at the entrance of the building, we 
were received by a black eunuch, richly dressed, who invit- 
ed us to go into a very cool apartment, with latticed windows 
and no furniture, exeept a very broad and low divan. He 
left us to announce us to his mistress: we soon after saw the 
two wives of the Aga, accompanied by twoof his daughters, 
one of whom was yet a child, and the other married to one 
of the superior officers in the army, and about twenty young 
slaves. The two ladies, as well as the daughters of the Aga, 
seated themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged them- 
selves in a half circle before ys, with their arms crossed on 
their breasts, and preserving a respectful silence. As all 
these women spoke only Turkish, we needed a second inter- 
preter, who, in her turn, understood only Turkish and Arabic, 
so that what I said in Italian had to be translated into Ara~ 
bic, and the Arabic into Turkish; thus, to understand each 
other, we had need of three languages and two interpreters. 

“It may be readily supposed that the conversation could 
not go on fluently, as we depended on the good will and tal- 
ents of our interpreters: in fact the qui pro quo resulting from 
the bad translations of our questions and answers were truly 
comic, and excited so much gaiet that loud and ted 
bursts ef laughter soon established a good underst be- 
tween us. The oldest of the consorts of the Aga, however, 


"The present Pacha, Mahomet Ali, has two legitimate 
wives, one of whom resides af Cairo, and the other at Alex- 
dria. The number of his concubines is immense; there are a- 
bove two hundred in his harem at 
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maintained a dignified gravity, while the otber,who was much 
ounger, and of an animated and interesting countenance, 
repeated, with extreme volubility, the most insignificant 
restions, and did not fail to examine the whole arrangement 
ofmy toilette. They asked me many questions respecting 
the women in my country: as for Europe, i believe, they en- 
‘ertain very vague notions of it, and when I told them that 
our husbands had but one wife and no slaves, they looked at 
me another, undetermined whether to applaud or laugh at 
iis custom. - ° 7 . " * 
“They were nearly all natives of Syria, Cireassia, and 
Georgia, and | had thus leisure to survey these beauties, who 
enjoy so much celebrity. They undoubtedly merit their re- 
nutation; 1 can, however, tell my fair country-women, to 
comfort them, and to do justice to truth, that Europe cer- 
tainly can boast of beauties equal to those of the East. Those 
whom I bad now the pleasure of seeing, had the most agreea- 
ule countenances, and delicate and regular features: but what 
most attracted my admiration was theirhair, which fell in 
waving and natural curls down to their waist. They had cach 
nreserved their national costume, which agreeably varied 
‘sis pretty parterre; nor had they adopted the tresses of the 
‘cyptian women, which rather disfigure than improve the fi- 








ELOQUENCE. _ 





MR. SPRAGUE’S ADDRESS. 


We have perused with much pleasure some extracis from 
the address of Mr. Sprague, delivered before the Massachu- 
etts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. It certain- 
iy may bo ranked amongst the most splendid specimens of el- 
oquence that America has produced. We have givena few 
of the extracts which may be considered as a fair criterion to 
judge from—Never (says the N. ¥Y. Mirror,) were the evils 
of that gigantic vice denounced with more vehement force— 
We have few writers who, in this species of composition, 
possess greater command of language, and power of expres- 
sion, than Mr. Sprague. There is scarcely a sentence through- 
out that is not brilliant or forcible in the highest degree; and 
though the ornaments of the style are abundant, they have 
no appearance of ostentation. The glowing imagery whieh 
is so often introduced, seems not to be sought after, but to 
rise naturally within the mind of the speaker; and the dis- 
course shows the richness of his imagination, while it seems 
fo come from the fulness of his heart. 


“When the husband and father forgets the duty he once 
delighted to fulfil, and by slow degrees becomes the creature 
of intemperance, there enters into his house, the sorrow that 
rends the spirit—that cannot be alleviated, that will not be 
comforted. 

“It is hore, above all, where she, who has ventured every 
thing, feels that every thing islost. Woman, silent-suffering, 
devoted woman, here bends to herdirest affliction. ‘The mea- 
sure of her woe is, in truth, full, whose husband is a drunk- 
ard. Whio shall protect her, when he is her insulter, her op- 
pressor? What shall delight her, when she shrinks from the 
sight of his face, and trembles at the sound of his voice? 
The hearth is indeed dark, that he has made desolate. There, 
through the dull midnight hour, her griefs are whispered to 
herself, her bruised heart bleeds in secret. There while the 
cruel author of her distress is drowned in distant revelry, she 
holds her solitary vigil, waiting, yet dreading his return, that 
will only wring from her by his unkindness, tears even more 
sealding than those she shed over his transgression. To 
‘ling a deeper gloom across the present, memory turns back, 
and broods upon thepast. Like the recollection to the sun- 
stricken pilgrim, of the cool spring that he drank at in the 
morning, the joys of other days come over her, as if only to 
mock her parched and wearied spirit. She recalls the ar- 
dent lover, whose graces won her from the home of her infan- 
ey—the enraptured father, who bent with such delight over 
his new-born children—and she asks if this canreally be him; 
‘his sunken being, who has nothing for her but the sot’s dis- 
gusting brutality—nothing for those abashed and trembling 
‘hildven, but the sot’s disgusting example! Can we wonder, 
‘hat amid these agonizing moments, the tender cords of vio- 
lated aflection should snap asunder? that the scorned and de- 
serted wife should confess, “that there is no killing like that 
which kills the heart?” that though it would have been hard 
for her to kiss for the last time the cold lips of her dead hus- 
band, and Jay his body forever in the dust, itis harder to be- 
hold him se debasing life, that even his death would be greet- 
ed in mercy? Had he died in thé light of his goodness be- 
queathing to his family the inheritance of an untarnished 
name, the example of virtues that blossom for his sons and 
daughters from the tomb—tho’ she would have wept bitterly 
indeed, the tears of grief would not have been also the tears 
of shame. But to behold him, fallen away from the station 
he once adorned, degraded from eminence to ignominy—at 
home, turning his dwelling to darkness, and its holy endear- 
ments to mockery—abroad, thrust from the companionship 
of the worthy, a self-branded outlaw—this is the woe that 
the wife feels, and is more dreadful than death—that she 
mourns over as worse than widowhood.” 

So far the sketch of the broken-hearted wife. The next is 
a sadder and darker sketch of soiled loveliness and degraded 
sweetness. 
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“There is yet another picture behind, from the exhibition 
of which I would willingly be spared. Ihave ventured to 

oint to those who daily force themselves before the world, 
But there is one whom the world does not know of—who 
hides herself from prying eyes, even in the innermost sanctua- 
ry of thedomestic temple. Shall I dare to rend the veil that 
hangs between, and draw her forth? the priestess dying amid 
her unholy rites—the sacrificer and the sacrifice? O, we 
compass sea and land, we brave danger and death, to snatch 
the poor victim of heathen superstition from the burning pile; 
and it is well—but shall we not also save the lovely ones of 
our own household, from immolating on this fou] altar, not 
alone the perishing body, but all the worshipping graces of 
her sex—the ghorious attributes of hallowed womanhood! 

“Imagination’s gloomiest reverie never conceived of a 
more revolting object, than that of a wife and mother, defil- 
ing in her person the fairest work of her God, and setting at 
nought the holy engagements for which he had created her. 
Her husband—who shall heighten his joys, and dissipate his 
cares, and alleviate his sorrows? She who has robbed him 
of all joy, who is the source of his deepest care, who lives his 
sharpest sorrow? ‘These are indeed the wife’s delights—but 
they are not hers. Wer children—who shall watch over 
their budding virtues, and pluck up the young weeds of pas- 
sion and vice? She, in whose bosom every thing beautiful 
has withered, every thing vile grows rank? Who shall teach 
them to bend their little knees to devotion, and repeat their 
Saviour’s prayer against “temptation?” She, who is herself 
temptation’s fettered slave? These are truly the mother’s 
labors—but they are not hers. Connubial love and maternal 
tenderness bloom no longer for her. A worm has gnawed in- 
to her heart, that dics only with its prey—the worm Intem- 
perance.”” 

ae 
WEST POINT. 

it is usual, we understand, for some one of the examining 
visiters of the Military Academy at West Point, to deliver an 
address to the Cadets, on the occasion of their annual visit. 
Such an address ‘‘is considered asdelivered under the auspi- 
ces of the country, through the agency of the Board of Visit- 
ers, selected from almost every partofthe Union, andtoa 
college of young gentlemen educated by the government, and 
who may justly be considered the present pride and the future 
support and glory of the country.”? The choice of the visiters 
this year fell upon the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, recently a sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who pronounced the address which is 
now lying before us. The address itselfis suflicient evidence 
of the propriety of the selection. It is written in a clear, 
forcible and sometimes eloquent style. The historical illus 
trations are pertinent and accurate; the sentiments are such 
asare fitting for a republican citizen to speak and republican 
youths to hear; the admonitory precepts are generous in their 
spirit and useful in their tendency. 

The Academy at West Point originated in the act of Con- 
gress of 1802. It was at first a small college of military and 
scientific men, called the ‘Corps of Engineers,” and had at 
that time but ten cadets. In 1808 the number was increased 
to 150. In 1812 the Institution was put on its present foot- 
ing and organization. The number of cadets was a second 
time augmented, new professorships were established, suita- 
ble buildings erected, apparatus provided, and the character 
of the Academy was shaped and completed after the best mo- 
dels of the old countries of Europe, adapted to the policy and 
feelings of our own people. From that time to the present 
the West Point Academy has been an object of national inter- 
est to us, and of curious inquiry to foreigners. The effects 
of the Institute have been proportionate to the solicitude felt 
and the exertions made. A Jarge body of educated and ac- 
complished youth has been sent out, fitted to discharge with 
honor and usefulnessthe duties for which they were here so 
seduously prepared. We know of no instance in which the 
liberality of the nation has beenscattered on an unworthy 
soil. Mr. Reed enters on a brief survey of the history and 
character of the great military institute (L’ Ecole Polytech- 
nique) of France, from which some very serviceable sugres- 
tions have been borrowed by us. It isan interesting sketch. 
He then considers with much earnestness the objection (oc- 
easionally urged) against such establishments in a republican 
government, and maintains (very successfully, we think) that 
the objection is unfounded and illibéral. His opinions are 
illustrated and enforced by a reference to other professions, 
and a careful examination of the character of ancient and 
modern warfare. Nothing has more tended to liberalize and 
refine the nature and processes of war than a judicious and 
general dissemination of science and education amongst its 
professors. At one time a soldier was a mere machine, a 
blind instrument of passion and power, and his path was 
tracked with ruthlessness and devastation. Now, battles de- 
pend on intellect and moral superiority, and when the fight 
is over there is neither massacre nor slavery. In this part of 
his discourse Mr. Reed rises into a strain of fine eloquence, 
Having spoken of the ennobling influence of the studies pur- 
sued at West Point, he concludes thus:— 

Such are the sciences taught in this Academy, some portion 
of which each of you is destined to bear with him, and toex- 
tend and improve in every quarter of the Union. Whata 
happy destiny awaits you! Ifgratitude be the most delight- 
ful of the virtues, what an opportunity is afforded to mani- 
fest it, in paying the debt which patriotism demands of you 
towards our beloved country? You may become the agents 
of disseminating that science, which she bas imbued you with, 
of drawing closer the ties of union, and of strengthening and 
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rendering perpetual the deep and solid foundations of our li- 
berty. How delightful the anticipation to a generous mind ? 

Your fathers, by unparalleled sufferings, achieved for you 
a country blest beyond all others, and their departed spirits 
have handed over to you the sublime destiny of preserving and 
improving the legacy they have Jeft you. You will never 
permit, while gratitude and duty have a place on earth, the 
bright inheritance to wither or decay in your keeping. You 
will consider yourselves a “‘holy brotherhood,” associated to- 
gether to fulfil the highest destinies which can be entrusted 
to man.” ‘When the world is dark with tempests, when 
thunder rolls and lightning flies, (Ossian, speaking of the sun, 
says,) Thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and Jaugh- 
est at the storm.” So, I trust, with you, when civil discord 
rages, (if itis ever destined to rage) and the social elements 
are agitated by wayward passions, you will look upon the 
tempest, as the arbiters of your country’s fate, and appease 
the storm. 

Gentlemen Cadets of the first class—The present is the 
most interesting period of your lives. You are about to sepa- 
rate from each other, after aclose union of four years, ta 
mingle in the wide world before you, and to leave, forever, 
those academic retreats, which must he consecrated by se 
many affecting recollections. No more will the shrill bugle 
or the hoarse drum arouse you from the pillow of repose,at the 
dawn of day, or the tat-too bid you, at evening hour, to re- 
tire to rest.—No more will you meet, at recitations or on pa- 
rade, the companions of your youth, competitors for distinc- 
tion and for fame. No more will you be subject to the pa- 
ternal advice of the Superintendant of this Academy, and the 
salutary lessons of admonition and of science from yom 
teachers. You are about to leave this beautiful place, sur- 
rounded by a magnificent scenery, which should reflect its 
noble imagery inthe mirror of your own minds. Mountains 
peering above mountains, and, in the wild irregularity of na- 
ture, piercing the clouds, which, anon, rested upon their bo- 
soms. Beautiful fields and cottages, where the art of may 
essays to subdue the luxuriance of nature.—The majestic 
Hudson, whose banks have been the scene of so many exploits 
of both savage and civilized man, struggling its way to the 
ocean, and laving the feet of mountains, which impend ovei 
it.— This stream, covered with the white canvass of commerce, 
and surmounted by the decaying monuments erected by our 
fathers, for the defence of their country.—All those scenes 
and objects you are about to quit, perhaps forever. The 
moment of freedom from academic restraints, may appear to 
you a moment of joy; but believe me, in after life, you will 
look back upon those scenes with a lively enthusiasm, especi- 
ally if misfortune should overtake you in the career of life. 
But, be assured, your country will every where meet you 
with approbation, and open to you the prospects of useful and 
honorable pursuits. She has use for the acquirements you 
have attained here, and is ready to compensate you for your 
arduous labors in the pursuits of sciences, upon which her 
improvement, her security, and herfame repose. You will 
cast, I know, a “longing, lingering look behind,” when you 
leave the Academy at West Point, but go“where duty calls 
you,” and improve, as I know you will, the advantages you 
have enjoyed. And, if in after life, misfortunes overtake 
you, your country will be the first to implore Heaven “to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb,” Adieu. 

After this extract and our preceding obserYations it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat our strong approbation of the 
style, sentiment, and spirit of Mr. Reed’s address. —™.: Y. Eng. 


"SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

Ifis relation, George Washington Curtis, Esq. hasrecently, 
in the newspapers, described his person in a more satisfactory 
manner, than it had been before done, to our knowledge. 
The physical harmonized with the intellectual and moral be 
ing. In the prime of life, hisheight wassix feet two inches 
his average weight about two hundred and twenty pounds, 
and his whole person of the noblest mould; his limbs were 
admirably proportioned; the first, sinewy, agile, and wellex 
ercised; the latter truly Roman, and irresistible in their.ma- 
jestic expression. No equestrian surpassed him in ease, 
skill, confidence, and bearing; in athletic sportsand trials he 
could defy the strongest. All who have ever seen him, have 
felt the grandeur of his presence, and must know that it can 
scarcely he exagrerated. It was not properly stern nor 
stately; and yet it inspired, of itself, peculiar awe.—It is re- 
lated in the life of Peyton Randolph, on the authority of the 
venerable Charles Thompson, that, on the meeting of the first 
general Congress at Philadelphia, on the 5th of September. 
1774, upon the house having been summoned to prayers, and 
after the chaplain had commenced service, it was perceived 
that, of all the members present, George Washington was 
the only one who was upon his knees, This was character- 
istic. We was truly religious, and in every circumstance and 
relation, strictly moral and blaineless. Of what other hero, 
or great commander, can so much be said? The character 
of antiquity to which this description carries back the read- 
er, is Timoleon, as he is immortalized in Plutarch and Corne- 
lius Nepos. In Washington, the sense of duty always prevail- 
ed over whatever other feelings or considerations. When 
Greene, the object of his liveliest esteem and regard, was ap- 
pointed to the command of the southern army, he wrote to 
the General-in-chief— 

“I will prepare myself for the command as soon as I can, | 
but as I have been upwards of five years in the service, during, 
all which time I have paid no attention to the settlenrent ot 
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$ 
my domestic concerns, I wish it were possible for me to spend 


a few hours at home before I set out for the southward—es- 
pecially as it is wholly uncertain how long my command may 
continue, or what deaths or accidents may happen during my 
absence. It will not be possible for me toset out under five 
days from this place, (West Point) if I put my baggage and 
business under the least degree of regulation; nor is my health 
in a condition for me to set off immediately, having had a 
considerable fever upon me for several days; and if I should 
set out before Mrs. Greene’s arrival, the disappointment, ad- 
ded to the shock of my going southward, I fear will have some 
disagreeable effect upon her health.” 

Washington replied to his favorite, ina letter dated two 
days after— 

“I wish circumstances could be made to correspond with 
your wishes to spend a little time at home, previous to your 
setting out for the southward; but your presence with your 
command, as soon as possible, is indispensable. The em- 
barkation at New York, sailed the 16th; in all probability 
destined to co-operate with Cornwallis, who, by the last ad- 
vices had proceeded as far as Charleston. TLhope to see you 
without delay, and that your health will be no obstacle to 
your commencing your journey.” 

Greene was fainto go. ‘Neither the fever that hung upon 
nim’—says his biographer, Judge Johnson—“the hourly ex- 
pected arrival of a beloved consort; the demands of his pri- 
vate concerns; nor, above all, the endearments of children, 
whom he had never seen but once, detained him a day longer 
from his duty.” He moved under the impulse of a more 
provident and strenuous spirit. ; 

Colonel Benjamin Walker, one of Washington’s aids-de- 
camp, had been long engaged to Miss Ledyard, a Quaker la- 
dy, of New York, whom he afterwards married. Having 
feen also long without seeing her, he asked the General a 
Jeave of absence for a short time, to pay hera visit; but the 
public service did not permit this, and the Gencral refused. 
Walker made pressing instances—-urged all the arguments he 
could devise; yet all in vain.—At longth his pain of disap- 
pointment became excessive, and he exclaimed—“But, Gen- 
eral, what shall { do?” ‘Do? answered the General, “why 
write to her.” “But, what shall I write?” “Tellher,” re- 
joined Washington, to add another leaf to the Book of Suffer- 
ings.—American Quarterly Review. 





BRITISH PARLIA‘MENT. 
Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the Ship Owners? petition— Concluded. 

The treaty with Portugal, in 1810, was the first instance in 
smodern times of foreign ships and goods being on an equality 
with our own. In 1815 the same system was applied to the U. 
States of America; and for neither of these measures, which 
form the germ of the existing system, am I responsible. I have 
the authority of my bitterest opponents for supposing, that 
when we pans Ars the present system with any one state, 
for instance, Sir, when we began with Prussia,—it became ne- 
cessary to extend to all; I mean to all those states which were 
ready to confer on us equality of benefits. I own it is with 
some surprise I have heard it stated that these measures are 
in contradiction to our previous system of commercial po- 
licy, and altogether of very recent introduction. Sir, all 
all the measures which now regulate our commerce with for- 
eign countries, and a great part of which were introduced in 
1821, had the sanction of a noble Lord, and were introduced 
by a right hon. gentleman not now in the House. They were 
all introduced before my acceptance of office; and I can claim 
(as Laver) no other merit than that of having, with some in- 
dustry, and a conscientious anxicty for the good of the coun- 
try, followed them in their legitimate consequences. (Hear.) 
1 shall now advert to another great and glaring misrepresen- 
tation, and one into which some of the more candid of my op- 
ponents have, no doubt, unconsciously fallen. It has been 
the fashion to talk of dictation on the part of Prussia towards 
this country; a dictation ofso gross a character that ithas been 
also added, it ought not to be endured. And we have been told 
that if, in other times, any power had dared so to inter- 
fere with our commercial regulations, with our monopolies, 
with our maritime superiority, that the thunders of British 
cannon would have answered the attempt. Sir, this a mis- 
take. Prussia asked nothing from us, directed no prohibition 
against us individually, asa nation. England is not even nam- 
ed in the obnoxious regulation. Ifa general measure is a- 
dopted, to England and France alike, we have no peculiar 
reason to complain. However, we applicd to Prussia, and the 
answer returned to our remonstrance was this—‘‘we can’t 
protect our navigation and our trade against your monopo- 
lies, except the adoption of a system of discriminating du- 
ties, similar to your own.”? When we are told of dictation, I 
should be sorry that we should live ever to see the day wnenEn- 
glishmen shall be disposed to look on the rights,privileges, and 
independence,of any,the smalleststate inEurope,as less sacred 
than theirown. (Loud cheers.) Ishould be sorry to see that 
day when, because we possess an irresistible maritime ascen- 
dancy, we shall not recognize the existence of those rights in 
other States to which we ourselves lay claim. By doing so, we 
would not only be doing a great injustice, but we should be 
preparing the only possible way, by means of which the down- 
fall of British maritime rights might finally be accomplished. 
(Hear.) Instead of pursuing such a course, let us maintain 
our Own maritime rights, by acknowledging those of others. 
The moment we fail to do so, our own rights will be assailed 
by all, and then, first, will they be in danger. (hear.) Till then, 





according to our opponents, we ought to have treated in so 
cavalier a manner, as not to recognise her commercial inter- 
ests, or arrangements; but after excluding ourselves from 
commercial intercourse, to risk with her a war, on equally 
unjust and untenable principles. She has been represented 
as a place with which our commerce is almost nothing. It 
may be true, that Prussian ships transport timber, and do not 
directly carry back our manufactures with them; but let it be 
recollected, that our manufactures find their way to Ham- 
hurgh, to Holland, and other places, and are then distributed 
by the medium of the great rivers of Germany through al- 
most every part of that country. When I am told of the in- 
significant nature of our trade with Prussia, I answer it a- 
mounts altogether to nearly seven millions; and are you pre- 
pared to risk this intercourse—to throw away this connec- 
tion with a State which, like Prussia, by means of the Elbe, 
the Weser, the Oder, the Vistula, and the Niemen, commands 
not only a great part of Europe, but conveys your produc- 
tions through these arteries almost to the bounds of Asia? Are 
we to throw these advantages away, because their ships may 
not return from this country laden with cargoes of British 
goods, in the place of the productions which they have trans- 
ported to our shores? Sir, I contend that ourintercourse em- 
braces a most beneficial trade to the country. fam aware 
our opponents say, “don’t you see they are your rivals and 
your enemies, and that you will soon have no trade with 
them at all?” Sir, to those who would persuade us that Prus- 
sia is inimical to the interest of British commerce, I answer, 
look at the Prussian tariff! examine it—turn it over, and from 
one end to the other, you will not find a single prohibition. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 hope I may soon be able to say the same of 
the tariff of this country. (Loud cheerings.) This proves 
that there is no unfriendly feeling existing in that country to- 
wards British commercial interests, for not a single article 
of British fabric is prohibited. Sir, not only is there no pro- 
hibiton, but there is not an article of British produce enume- 
rated in that tariff, on which a duty is charged that exceeds 
15 per cent. Before the reciprocity system was adopted in 
this country, the Government of Prussia was assailed year 
after year, by its landowners, its manufacturers, and its ship- 
ping interests, calling upon them to shut us out of their ports. 
Under these circumstanees, the Government of Prussia plain- 
ly told us that they must shut us out, if we would not let 
them in. What could be fairer than this? True, we might 
have opposed the principle, and we might also have been 
now at war with the whole of the north of Europe. Or, if 
we were not in a state of armed hostility, we should have 
been in a state of commercialhostility with that country; 
and the consequence must have been that our commercial in- 
terests would have been injured; our manufactures discour- 
aged; and our shipping interest depressed. Sir, I implore 
hon. gentlemen, when they talk of the laying on of discrimi- 
nating duties, and of protection on the raw material, to look 
at the state ofour manufactures, and to observe the rivalry 
to which they are exposed by the productions of foreign coun- 
tries. The obvious effect of such duties and protections as 
are demanded, is to increase the cost of production, and, con- 
sequently, the price of our manufactures. How, then, can 
we stand the competition of other countries, not only in the 
foreign, but in the home market? In France, a rival manufac- 
ture of cotton has been established, which, within the last 
seven years, has managed to produce one-fourth of the entire 
consumption of that kingdom. In 1817, France imported 
69,000 bags of cotton; last year she imported 216,000. How 
stands our woollen manufactures? They can scarcely meet 
the competition of France, in South America, and other open 
markets. If, then, you call for discriminating duties, you 
must be prepared to see the decay of your manufactures, the 
consequent defalcation of the revenue, and the extinction of 
all the resources of the country, and, among the first, of the 
shipping interest itself. Sir, in my view of the case—and I 
have been in the habit of looking with considerable care and 
anxiety atall the great interests of the state, not separately, 
but in connection with one another—it is impossible that 
what directly tends to increase our trade, to give activity to 
our manufactures, and to augment our commerce, should not 
have a direct tendency to increase our navigation, and, in 
that way, support our maritime superiority. Impede the 
progress of these great interests, clog your trade with restric- 
tions, throw difficulties in the way of your manufactures, by 
means of discriminating duties on the raw materials of which 
they are composed; paralyse your commerce by again intro- 
ducing the old obstructions; and you will not only destroy the 
prosperity of all those branches, but you will undermine your 
shipping interest, and with it will be destroyed the naval 
power of England. (Cheers.) These are the reasons mt J 
wish the shipowners, instead of taking a narrow and selfish 
view of the case, to look at the general result; that is a point 
which, in the system of free trade, should be considered, not 
by the shipowners only, but by all the various interests of 
the state. Sir, I believe that the system of free trade is 
much misunderstood, and I wish that some hon. members of 
this House, who think it a sufficient evidence of their patriot- 
ism that they are opposed to the policy of Government in this 
respect, would have the goodnes to tell me what they mean 
by the expression, frequently used, of the misapplied, and, I 
do believe, very little understood phrase—the system of Free 
Trade. By the help of a little mutual understanding upon 
this point, much time now wasted upon useless discussion 
might be saved. I should feel particularly gratified if hon. 
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prepared to recommend as contradistinguished from, and in 
opposition to that of free trade, to which they are somnech 
opposed.—Would they recommend a monopoly, would they 
have a commerce conducted by chartered parties—or sanc- 
tioned by bills—or regulated by prohibitions? Will they be 
pleased to declare whether they would have the House revive 
the 1500 statutes whichI have, within these few years, had 
the good fortune to persuade Parliament to repeal? (Hear, 
hear.) Would they have that complex, and oppressive, and 
vexatious code of laws re-enacted, that formerly regulated 
the customs and the navigation of thiscountry? Laws so 
absurd and intricate, that it has been well said that the most 
astute and experienced merchant always required to have 
his lawyer at his elbow, for fear of contravening them; and 
that, even with that assistance, he could not get on without 
feeing the custom-house officer—not so much with any sinis- 
ter views in exercising that species of bribery, as with the 
view of preserving himself from those difficulties and embar- 
rassments into which, under such a system, he must have 
been every moment in danger of being unwittingly entrapped. 
Now, sir, again I ask, is the re-establishment of that system 
what these gentlemen eall “free trade?” (Loudcheers.) I 
do not know—I cannot guess—whether it is or is not what 
they would so designate; but, as I have already professed my- 
self to be unable to distinguish the principles, or to identify 
the character, of the commercial poliey which they would 
substitute in the room of that at present existing, again I en- 
treat them to explain themselves, and to answer the question 
[put tothem. (Hear.) If they would only do this, if they 
would only be prevailed upon to favolir us with this reply or 
explanation, they would at least provide us with some little 
fund of amusement. (A laugh.) But whether, sir, they may 
be disposed to oblige us or not, I would entreat them, at all 
events, not to flatter themselves with the visionary expecta- 
tion that it is in their power, or in the power of any other 
set of men, be they who they may, to stop the career of civil 
and commercial improvement. (Cheers.) That England 
should be stationary in wealth or greatness, while all the 
surrounding countries are advancing in enterprise, in indus- 
try, in arts, and navigation, and in all those means and re- 
sources which increase the powers of Empires, and a 
the enjoyments and the happiness of mankind—that England, 
alone, should be stationary in sucha state of things, is im- 
possible. I say that England cannotstand still, be the pow- 
er opposed to her advance in improvement what it may, so 
long as there exists among us a free press, so long as we have 
the benefit of free discussion in Parliament, in a legislative 
body influenced by public opinion. (Loud and continued 
cheers.) I put it to those gentlemen—! put it to every body 
who hears me, as a bounden duty common to us all—to en- 
deavour, each of us, by every mcans within his power, to 
contribute to the improvement of our country. And by im- 
provement, let me add, I mean that wise, and rational, and 
temperate, and judicious cultivation of our means—that cau- 
tious, yet intelligent, developement of our resources—which 
is, in itself, the purest protection that can be provided for 
the advantages we already possess, and the best safeguard 
against the dangers of that innovation which gentlemen con- 
template with so much alarm. Why, sir, it has been by per- 
severance in this very course of aetion that England has be-~ 
come what she is—the first and mightiest power in the world. 
(Cheers.) I would say to those among us—if it were possi- 
ble there could be any among us, who are dead to the memo- 
ry of every thing which has advanced tho gradeur of England, 
by upholding the glory of her flag, (for, to those who are sen- 
sible how mainly and how intimately her natural greatness is 
dependent on her maritime superiority, Ineed not address 
myself;) I would say, to those who consider questions of this 
nature with the narrowest and most sordid views, that we 
cannot afford, as matter even of mere calculation, to suffer 
England to be in atrear of any nation in the world, in the 
political cultivation of her means. These, sir, are the prin- 
ciples which have aetuated me in the situation Ihave the 
honour to hold; and, so long as I continue in it, [have no 
doubt that I shall continue to be actuated by them. In the 
discharze of the duties attached toit, { trust I shall continue 
to receive that which has so long been extended to me—the 
support of this House;—(cheers )—and having their approba~ 
tion, and the favourable opinion of the most enlightened and 
sagacious of my fellow countrymen, to sanction the course } 
have adopted, I cannot but feel sufficiently consoled for any 
vituperation, or any misrepresentations to which I may have 
been occasionally exposed, in other quarters, less qualified to 
judge, and less candid in their judgments. Jam afraid that 
Ihave already exhausted the patience of the House; (cheers) 
and I conclude by declaring, that I have heard no one fact 
laid down, in the reasoning adduced to support the motion 
before you, which can prove the case that it was necessary 
for the other side to establish :—that, consequently in the ab- 
sence of all facts, the iference which it is endeavoured to 
press upon the House, must fall to the ground; that we have 
no basis on which to proceed, to countenance the system it 
would recommend for our adoption, and that, therefore, I 
shall give to the motion of my hon. and gallant colleague my 
most decided negative. (The hon. gentleman sat down a- 
midst deafening cheers.) ‘ 
re 


A certain clergyman preached at St. Merry, and did pot 
please his olan. Sunteuil who was present said, “This 
preacher did much better last year.” Sonfe one observed, 


Sir, I thank God, that they stand upon the firmest footing. | memberswho oppose me, when they have answered this sim-| ‘How so? he did not preach at all pisst et “For that ve- 
But how was the case with Prussia?—this Prussia, which ! ple question, would further tell me, what system they are | ry reason,” said Santeuil, “he did much better.” 
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POPULAR READINGS. 





From an English Paper. 


SINGULAR NARRATIVE. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for the present month, is an arti- 
cle, entitled Le Revenant, written by a man who has been hang- 
ed and is now alive. The writer confesses, that he was cuit- 
ry of the act for which he suffered—forgery, and states the 
particulars of his arrest, committal to Newgate for trial, and 
his conviction of the crime at the old Bailey sessions for 1826. 
—He then proceeds to describe what were his sensations 
after receiving the awful sentence of death. After painting 
in touching colors, the interview which he had with Elizabeth 
Glare, to whom he was strongly attached, he thus proceeds 
with his narrative:-— 

“It was 4 o'clock in the afternoon when Elizabeth left me; 
and when she departed, it seemed as if my business in this 
world was at anend. Icould have wished then and there, 
to have died on the spot;I haddone my last act, and drank 
my last draughtin life. But as the twilight drew in, my cell 
was cold and damp, and the evening fwas dark and gloomy; 
and I had no fire, nor any candle, although it was in the 
month of January, nor much covering to warm me; and by de- 

rees my spirits weakened and my heart sunk at the desolate 
wretchedness of every thing about me; and gradually-—for 

what I write now shall be the truth—the thoughts of Eliza- 
beth, and what would be her fate, began to give way before 
asense of my own situation. This was the first time—I can- 
not tell the reason why—that my mind had ever fixed itself 
fully upon thetrial that I had, within afew hours, to go 
through; and as I reflected on it, a terror spread over me al- 
mostin an instant, as though it were that my sentence was 
just pronounced, and that I had not known, really and seri- 
ously, that I was to die, before. I had eaten nothing for 
twenty four hours. There was food, which a religious gen- 
tleman who had visited me had sent from his own table, but 
{ could not taste it;and when I looked at it, strange fancies 
eame over me. It was dainty food—not such as was served 
to the prisoners in the gaol. It wassent to me because I was 
to die to-morrow! and I thought of the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air, that were pampered for slaughter. I 
felt that my own sensations were not as they ought to be at 
this time, and I believe that, for a while, I was insane. A 
sort of dull humming noise that I could not get rid of, like the 
buzzing of bees, sounded in my ears.—And though it was 
dark, sparks of light seemed to dance before my eyes; and I 
could recollect nothing. 1 tried to say my prayers but could 
only remember a word here and there; and then it seemed to 
me as if these were blasphemies that I was uttering;—I don’t 
know what they were—I cannot tell what it was that I said; 
and then ona sudden, I felt as though all this terror was use- 
less, and that I would notstay there to die; and I jumped up 
and wrenched at the bars of my cell window with a force 
that bent them—for I felt asif I had the strength of a lion. 
And I felt all over the lock of my door: and I tried the door 
with my shoulder—though I knew it wasplated with iron, 
and heavier than that of a church; and I groped about the 
very walls, and into the corners of my dungeon—though I 

knew very well, if I had had my senses, that it was all of sol- 
id stone three feet thick, and that, if I could have passed 

‘hrough a crevice smaller than the eye of a needle, I had no 
chance of escaping. And in the midst of all this exertion, 

a faintness came over me as though I had swallowed poison; 

and I had just power to reel to the bed place, where I sank 

down, as I think in a swoon; but this did not last—for my 

head swam round, and the cell seemed to turn with me; and I 

dveamed between sleeping and waking—that it was midnight, 

and that Elizabeth had come as she had promised, and they 

refused to admit her. And I thought that it snowed heavily, 

and that the streets were all covered as if with a white sheet, 

and that I saw her dead—lying in the fallen snow—and in the 

darkness—at the _— gate! When I came to myself, I 

was struggling und breathless. In a minute or two, I heard 

St. Sepulehre’s clock go ten; and I knew it was a dream that 

{ had had. The chaplain of the prison came without my 
vending. He exhorted me sojemly “to think no more of cares 

ep troubles in this world but to bend my thoughts upon that 

‘o come and to try to reconcile my soul to Heaven! trusting 
that my sins though they were heavy, under repentance, 

might have hope of mercy.” When he was gone, I did find 

myself,for a little while, more collected, and I sat down again 

on the bed, and tried seriously tocommune with myself, and 

prepare myself for my fate. I recalled to my mind, that I 

nad but a few more hoursat allevents to live—that there 

was no hope on earth of escaping—and that it was at least 
vetter that I should dic likea man. Then I tried to reco 
ect all the tales I had ever heard about death by hanging— 
‘hat it was said be the eaeationet & moment—to give no 
pain—to cause the extinction of Tife instantaneously—and 
3o on, to twenty other strange ideas, By degrees, my head 
began to wander and grow unmanageable again. 1 put my 
iands tightly to my throat as though to try the sensation of 
strangling. Then J felt my arms at the places where the 
eond would be tied, I went through the fastenings of the 
rope—the tying of the hands together; the thing that I felt 
most averse to was the haying the white cap muftied over my 
eyes andface. If1 could avoid that, the rest was not so very 
horrible! In the midst of these fancies, a numbness seemed 
(O creep Over my senses. The giddiness that I had felt gave 
way to stupor, which lessened the pain that my thoughts gave 
me, tho I still went on thinking. The church clock rang 
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distinetly—as though through many closed doors or froma 
far distance. By and by I saw the objects before my mind 
Jess and less clearly—then only partially—then they were 
gone altogether. I fell asleep. 

“I slept until the hour of execution. It wasseven o'clock 
on the next morning, when a knocking at the door of iny cell 
woke me. I heard the sound, asthough in my dreams; for 
some moments before I was fully awake; and the first sensa- 
tion was the dislike which a weary man feels at being rous- 
ed: I was tired and wished to doze on. Ina minute after, 
the bolts onthe outside my dungeon were drawn; a turnkey, 
carrying a smalllamp, and followed by the master of the 
gaol, and the chaplain, entered; I looked up—a shudder like 
the shock of electrici‘y—like a plunge intoa bath of ice— 
ran through me——one glance was sufficient. Sleep was gone 
as though I had never slept—even as I never was to sleep a- 
gain—I was conscious of my situation! ‘R ) said the 
master to me, in a subdued, but steady tone, ‘it is time for 
you to rise.’ The chaplain asked me how I had passed the 
night, and proposed that we should join in prayer. I gath- 
ered myself up, and remained seated on the side of the bed 
place. My teeth chattered, and my knees knocked together, 
in despite of myself. It was barely daylight yet; and as the 
cell door stood open, I could see into the small paved court 
beyond; the morning was thick and gloomy; and a slow, but 
settled rain was coming down. ‘It is half past 7 o’clock, 
R !’ said the master. I just muttered an entreaty to 
be left alone till the last moment. Ihad thirty minutes to 
live. 

‘I tried to make another observation when the master was 
leaving the cell; but thistime, I could not get the words out; 
my tongue stuck to the roof of my mouth, and my speech 
seemed gone: I made two desperate efforts; but it would not 
do—I could not utter. When they left me, I never stirred 
from my place on the bed. I was benumbed with the cold, 
probably from the sleep and at the unaccustomed exposure, 
and I sat crouched together, as it were to keep myself warmer, 
with my arms folded across my breast, and my head hanging 
down, shivering; and my body felt as if it were such a weight 
to me that I was unable to move it, or stir. Theday now 
was breaking, yellow and heavily, and the light stole by de- 
grees into my dungeon, showing me the damp stone walls and 
desolate dark paved floor; and, strange as it was—with all 
that I could do, I could not keep myself from noticing these 
trifling things—though perdition was coming upon me the 
very next moment. I noticed the lamp which the turnkey 
had left on the floor,and which was burning dimly, witha long 
wick, being clogged with the chill and bad air, and I thought 
to myself—evenat that moment—that it had not been trim- 
med since the night before. And I looked at the bare, naked, 
iron bed frame that I sat on; and at the heavy studs on the 
door of the dungeon; and at the scrawls and writing upon the 
wall, that had been drawn by former prisoners; and I put my 
hand to my pulse, and it was so low that I could hardly count 
it. I could not feel—though I tried to make myself feel it— 
that I was going to pre. In the midst of this, I heard the 
chimes of the chapel clock begin to strike; and I thought— 
Lord take pity on me a wretch!—it could not be three quar- 
ters after seven yet! The clock went over the three quarters 
—itchimed the fourth quarter, and struck eight—They were 
in my cell before I perceived them. They found me in the 
place and in the posture, as they had left me. 

“What I have farther to tell will lie in a ee small com- 

pass: my recollections are very minute up to this point; but 
not at all so close as to what occurred afterwards. I scarce- 
ly recollect very clearly how I got from my cell to the press- 
room. I think two little withered men, dressed in black, sup- 
ported me. I know I tried to rise when I saw the master and 
his people come into my dungeon, but I could not. 
“In the press-room were the two miserable wretches that 
were to sufier with me; they were bound, with their arms be- 
hind them, and their hands together, and were lying upona 
bench hard by, until I was ready. A meagre-looking old 
man, with thin white hair, who was reading to one of them, 
came up, and said something—‘That we should embrace.’—I 
did not distinctly hear what it was. 

“The great difficulty I had was tokeepfrom falling. I 
had thonght that these moments would have been all of fury 
and horror, but I felt nothing of this: but only a weakness, 
as though my heart—and the very floor on which I stood— 
was sinking under me. I could just make a motion, that the 
old white haired man should Jeave.me; and some one inter- 
fered, and sent him away. The pinioning of my hands and 
arms was then finished; and I heard an officer whisper to the 
chaplain that all was ready. As we passed out, one of the 
men dressed in black held a glass of water to my lips; but I 
could not swallow. 

“This was the last moment—but one—of full perception, 
that I had in life. I remember our beginning to move for- 
ward, through the long arched passage which led from the 

ress room to the seaffold, Isaw the lamps that were still 

urning, for the day-light never entered here: I heard the 
quick tolling of the bell, and the deep voice of the chaplain, 
reading as he walked before us— 

“(lam the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, shalllive. And 
though after my death, worms destroy this body, yet ig my 
flesh shall Isee God! 

“It was the funeral service—the order for the grave; the 
office for those that were senseless and dead—over us, the 
quick and the living. 
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“I felt once more—-and saw! Lfelt the transition from these 












dim, close, hot, Jamp-lighted subterraneous passages, to the 
open pore oe and steps at the foot of the scaffold, and to 
day, I saw the immense crowd blackening the whole area ot 
the street below me. The windows of the shops and houses 
opposite, to the fourth story, choked with gazers.—I saw St. 
Sepulchre’s church through the yellow fog in the distance, 
and heard the pealing of the bell. I recollect the cloudy, 
misty morning; the wet that lay upon the scaffold—the huge 
dark mass of building, the prison itself, that rose beside and 
seemed to cast a shadow over us—thecold, fresh breeze, 
that as I emerged from it, broke upon my face. J see it ali 
now—the horrible landscape is beforeme. The scaiffold— 
the rain—the faces of the multitude—the people clinging to 
the house tops—the smoke that beat heavily downwards 
from the chimneys—the waggons filled with women, staring 
at the inn yard opposite—the hoarse low roar that rau 
through the gathering crowd as we appeared. Incver saw 
so many objects at once, so plainly and distinctly, in all my 
life, as at that glance; but it lasted only for an instant. 

“Prom that look, and from that instant, all that followed is 
a blank. Of the prayers of the chaplain, of the fastening of 
the fatal noose, of the putting on of the cap which I had so 
much disliked; of my actual execution and death, I have not 
the slightest recollection. Butthat I know such occurren- 
ces must have taken place, I should not have the smallest 
consciousness that they ever did so. I read in the daily 
newspapers, an account of my behaviour at the scaffold—that 
I conducted myself decently, but with furmuess; of my death, 
that I seemed to die almost without astruggle. Of any ot 
these events I have not been able, by any exertion, to reca! 
the most distant remembrance. With the first view of the 
scaffold, all my recollection ceases. The next circumstance, 
which—to my perception—seems to follow, is the having a- 
woke, as if from sleep, and found myself in a bed in a hand- 
some chamber; with a gentleman—as I first opened my eyes, 
looking attentively atme. Ihad my senses perfectly, thoug)i 
I did notspeak at once. I thoughtdirectly, that I had been 
reprieved at the scaffold, and had fainted.—After I knew the 
truth, I thought that I had an imperfect recollection, of hay- 
ing found, or fancied, myself—as in a dream—in some strang¢ 
place, lying naked, and witha mass of figures floating about 
before me; but this idea certainly never presented itself te 
me until I was informed of the fact that it had occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my existence will have been 
divined! my condition isa strange one! I am a living man; 
and J possess certificates both of my death and burial. I know 
that a coffin filled with stones, and with my name upon the 
plate, lies buried in the church of St. Andrews, Holborn. { 
saw, from a window, the undressed hearse arrive that carried 
it; Iwas witness to my own funeral; these are strange things 
to see. My dangers, however, and J trust, my crimes, are 
over forever. Thanks be tothe bounty of the excellent in- 
dividual, whose benevolence has recognized the service 
which he did me for a claim onhim. 1am married to a wo- 
man whose happiness and safety proved my last thought, so 
long as reason remained with me, in dying. And Iam abou! 
to sail upon a far voyage, which is only a sorrowful one—that 
it parts me forever from my benefactor.” 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. 
THE ALLIGATOR. 

Some years ago, I was an occasional resident among tlic 
mahogany cutters of Honduras, being then in charge of 3 
small coasting schooner, that was employed to carry down 
vantures of goods imported from Britain, to the frontier set- 
tlements on the Spanish Main, as the sea of Honduras is usu- 
ally termed, in those latitudes. Bellese, to the eye of a tra- 
veller, calls up the common remembrance of some of thos: 

antique Chinese pictures that are tobe met with in most o! 
the tea depots in London; to me its white pagoda-looking hou- 
ses, rising over groves of tamarind and orange trees, and sur- 
mounted, in many places, by the lofty and graceful foliage ot 
the cocoa, its green verandalis, and balconies of trellis-worh, 
its romantic island fortalice, with its negro centinels, marc} 
ing the narrow limits of their parade, and the extensive vari- 
ety ofsmalli craft, restingat anchor, or shooting about like 

sea-birds, brought afresh all the traditicns of those sunny re~ 
gions which Thad gathered in my youth, from the nursery 
tales and pictures that were then put into my hands. And the 
bridge; all who have seen Bellese must remember that place 
of rendezvayis; it is the only lounge of the settlement: and it is 
there that all classes of its inhabitants resort after the eight 
o’clock gun has given a respite to the labours of the day. The 
young English clerks and store-kecpers, (superior kind of 
slaves,) may be seen there, leaning languidly on its white pa- 
lisade, ata respectful distance from their employers, with 
sunken cheeks and melancholy eyes, and gazing towards tle 
offing, where the vessels are lying at anchor that are bound 
for their own native country. Oh, what fruitless wishes 
might not those long looks call up in their home-sick bosoms! 
When I first observed those pale, thoughtless groups, and 
could enter a littte into their feclings, I remembered the 
“Bridge of Sighs” in Venice, and felt that there the appellae 
tion might have been conferred with equal truth. There, a!- 
so, the seafaring people are frequently collected in the eve- 
ning: American and coasting skippers, with their blue nan- 
keen jackets and slouched hats, every featnre in their dark 
intelligent faces compressed for a discussion of their favos- 








ite topic of business, or the fa eee of their large stong 
flavoured segars; and British sh!p-masteys, with their tiftes of 
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Old England, that give such a charm to their society, and 

their loud and careless merriment, that is so seldom echoed 
dy their home-sick listeners. 

The last time that I stood on that “Bridge of Sighs,” is as- 
sociated with the most painful remembrances. It was, I re- 
collect, upon a very close and sultry night, during one of the 
latter months of the wet season—not a breath of air was 
stirring, and the moschetoes and sand flies had driven all the 
stragglers to the bridge. Ihad never seen it more crowded. 
Ali the grades I have remarked were there—store-keepers, 
Americans, and ship-captains, with a numerous addition of 
creoles and black people, who had come down the river from 
“Free Town,'’ and were watching the market-craft that was 
fastened to the landing-place. It was usual at this time for 
the market house to be cleaned out, after sun-down, and the 
offal of the meat thrown into the river. That circumstance 
frequently attracted the alligator, in its quest of prey, to the 
neighborhood, and several had been seen during the period of 
my residence there, crawling among the huge wooden sup- 
porters of that side of the market house which projected o- 
ver the bank. During this evening, the strong musky efllu- 
via, common to those creatures, was so particular, a3 almost 
to be sickening in its eflects—and an unusual number of se- 
gars were shooting their small red lights through the dusk, 
like fire-flies, the broad dark water beneath the bridge, re- 
flecting them back, with their white wreathes of smoke from 
its glassy surface. A few acquaintances and myself, all fresh 
from the house of a certain French publican, named Joseph, 
were sitting on the edge of a doree, or canoe, hauled upon the 
landing, and singing an old Scotch ditty, when we observed a 
young Spaniard, whom we had remarked in the tavern, and 
knew to be the sailing-master of a small coasting shalloupe, 
coming, evidently much intoxicated, towards the bridge. He 
had been dissatisfied, during the day, with the behavior of his 
consignee, and his sense of insult being aggravated by the 
fumes of rum, he now sought to retaliate the abuse which he 
had received. One or two of his countrymen, who followed 
him, vainly endeavored to dissuade him from his resolution; 

ind the sentinels on the bridge, with the same considerate 
‘eeling, drew up to oppose his passage. He was not, howe- 
.er, to be restrained; and being prevented from crossing the 
bridge, by the interference of the soldiers, he turned away, 
with ashort indignant laugh, and proceeded with a quick but 
unsteady step, down the bank. Ata little distance, having 
shaken off Lis companions, he abruptly turned round a cor- 
ner of the market-house, and plunged into the river. Ar 
of horror rose from the spectators—and though our fears for 
his safety were, for a moment, removed by his appearance a- 
bove water, and his apparent strength in swimming, yet the 
evidence we had already received, of the neighborhood of the 
alligator, tended to confirm the certainty of his destruction, 
and many a warning voice shouted to him toreturn. It was 
in vain—the devoted wretch answered with the same scorn- 
‘ul laugh, and tossed his arms repeatedly over his head as if 
contemning the caution. The strong agitated rippling that 
marked the pursuit of the alligator, was immediately percep- 
tible upon the surface of the water—but the monster at first 
mistook his aim—f Spaniard, now miserably alive to 
the sense of his d tely outof the water, 
with a shrill, pi ‘Tings in my ears, and 
struggled violently, to regain the bank. The alli- 
gator passed on, then with the slow and deliberate 
motion for which it is ble, and rising almost to the 
surface, showed its eno jaw lifted to close upon its vic- 
tim. All hopes were nowatanend. The poor Spaniard dis- 
appeared ina moment, and his last cries of horror and des- 
pair gurgled through the water that glided overhim. P. 
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USEFUL HINT.—Never knock at the door of a great man 
43 though you are conscious of the inferiority of your rank. 
Such manifestations of humility, although rarely, ifever, aps 
preciated, are commonly attended with very inconvenient re- 
sults. No footman of the smallest tact ever dreams of open- 
ing his master’s door to one of your modest rat tat-tats, until 
it be repeated at least half a dozen times; and when he is at 
length induced to pay attention to the summons, the expres- 
Sion of his countenance, and the contumelious surliness of the 
tone in which he demands to be informed of “your business 
with my Lord,’ leaves you in no manner of doubt as to his im- 
gression of your importance. The knocker of a man of fash- 
on is the thermometer by which his servants uniformly regu- 
tate their conduct towards his visitors. Always bear in mind 
that aman, whatever may be his nominal rank, can but be a 
gentleman; and that if you are entitled to be so considered, you 
liavé as undoubted a right to the full swing of your friend’s 
ynocker, as the first Duke inthe land. Leave the tap, “be- 
tween a single and double rap,” todancing-masters and apoth- 
ecaries. If you do not make the servant recognise your sta- 
siou in society, you stand a very fair chance of being treated 
gavalierly by the master. A manof the world will ascertain 
in a moment, from the manner in which his footman announ- 
«es your name, the degree of politeness and respect he is call- 
ed upon to display towards you. This preliminary impression, 
like the anticipating verdict of a grand jury, is, to be sure, of- 
ten teversed, but still more frequently conveys a prejudice 
which uo after-circumstance can eradicate. Knock modest- 
‘v at a nobleman’s door, and you will, in all probability, be ins 
formed that he is “not at home.” Give a pretty considerable 
i + a and ber _— retary yourself an arm-chair, not in the 

+ OF ing half-furnished waiting-room, but in the lib 
‘mtil Johm Shoulderknot has a caielanianatan my lord ta 
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important; for, next to beggars and children,there are no prac- 
tical physiognomist like the “‘pampered menials” of the nobil- 
ity. They always measure the depth of your purse by the hu- 
mility of your address; and it is not pot bon avery tolerable 
criterion. The affectation of importance, is the nest-egg 
which you must employ to ensure you the reality.—{ Literary 
Magnet. } 
I 
CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 

History, travellers, and romance, have said nothing of the 
beauty of Cireggsian women, which is not below the truth. 
Beauty has been considered an imaginay being, a thing of in- 
vention, and to justify this idea, it is alleged that what is beau- 
tiful to the eyes of one people is not to those of another; that 
a Chinese beauty would have no charms in France or Eng- 
land, and, in like ipiiner, that the French or English beauty 
would have no attmfctions in the eyes of a Chinese. But the 
beauty of the Circassian women is a sufficient answer to this 
reasoning; since they are acknowledged to be beautiful, by all 
nations. They are every where sought after; and are the 
ornament of all the seraglios of Asia, Africa, and Europe, be- 
cause they possess that pleasing union of features; that pro- 
portion of all the parts of the body, that splendour, those bril- 
liant tints, that ye ng that cannot be defined, but which ex- 
ists, and necessarily constitutes beauty, since all men render it 
homage. 

It is only in this point of view, that the inhabitants of Cir- 
cassia (a country eeeen the Caspian and Black seas), de- 
serve the attention of the observing traveller. It will easily 
be conceived, that the nation which considers woman as mer- 
chandize, can never make her a companion, nor consider mar- 
riage a sacred and indissoluble union. We find, accordingly, 
that the Circassians have many wives whom they change at 
pleasure; but the first wife always has a superiority over the 
others, which nothing can take away, and which she retains 
till death. 

The first wife, who is usually married when extremely 
young, is purchased, like the rest, in the public markets, 
where an innumerable multitude of women are exposed to 
sale, habited in the manner which is judged most likely to ex- 
cite the desire of the buyer. Noinquiry is made with respect 
to whence the woman was brought; and if the names of her 
parents are asked, it is only to ascertain whether she derives 
her birth froma stock of pure and acknowledged beauty. 

The usual price of a beautiful Circassian female is from 


Y | eight to ten thousand piasters. 


Woman being the spe commerce in Circassia, every 
thing in their education and habitual life, has for its object to 
preserve their beauty, and facilitate its developement. All 
domestic occupations are abondoned to the slaves—women 
are solely employed with the arts of the toilette and the means 
of pleasing. They make it a particular study to modulate 
their voice in soft and melodious tones, and to display grace 
and elegance in every motion. Their habitations are inter- 
mingled with gardens, and form small villages very near to 
each other, consisting of about twenty houses each. And in 
the middle of each of these villages is a strongly fortified tow- 
er, in which, in case of invasion, they shut the women and the 
riches of the country. These towers, as well as all the hous- 
es, are built of wood, decorated with great art, and finished 
with taste. 

The dress of the Circassian men is a mixture of the Greek 
and Turkish habits. It consists of a pair of wide pantaloons, 
buskins, a close boddice fastened with a girdle, a kind of do- 
mino with open sleeves and a cap or turban not very high, 
broad at the top and narrow at the bottom. They shave their 
beards, leaving very long mustachios. 

The dress of the woman is more simple and pleasing. It 
consists of pantaloons, a boddice and a long robe in Arme- 
nian taste, or a large furred — From the cap or bonnet 
of the shape of a sugar loaf, hangs a veil. ‘This bonnet is 
richly ornamented with pearls. 

The dress is never sold with the woman unless agreed for 
separately. The Circassiar woman, however, like the Euro- 
pean, wear under all alinen garment, which they change ev- 
ery day, and this garment the seller is obliged to give with the 
woman to thepurchasger. In this state he delivers his mer- 
chandise. 


Re 

M. Ouvrard, in the 2d volume of his Memoirs, relative to the 
entry of the French into Spain; says—“‘Being quartered by a 
military order upon the house of a man of fortune, one of iny 
superior agents, at the moment when he was going to sit down 
to table, saw the mistress of the houseenter, with a napkin 
upon her arm, and place herself behind his chair. On express- 
ing his astonishment at such a proceeding, the ———— in 
a tone of pride profoundly wounded—‘Sir, since the entry or 
the French into Spain, we ought to consider ourselves slaves. 
{ am hear to begin my survive.’ 

‘The Constitutional doctrine had no friends among the low- 
er people; but it had supporters aniong the families in easy 
circumstances; and especially among the women. On the same 
day that J arrived at Burgos, having a difference with the gen- 
tleman on whose house I was billetted, about the possession 
of a chamber, one of his daughters came in and joined in the 


thipgs said, ‘that we brought many gallant soldiers in our ar- 
my, who would dispate among themselves for the hands of the 
Spanish ladies.’ Butthe Castilian was not one of those 
who saw ina Frenchorana ‘Liberator.’ ‘Sir,’ she eeplied, ‘I 
like not your banner, J would rether die a virgin, be- 





visible or not. Moreover, take care to look sufficiently self- 


lomg to @ servile.” 
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discussion. I paid hersome compliments, and s:aong other | b 





FROM THE SPANISH—(SELECTED BY A LADY.) 


G! let the soul its slumbers break, 
Arouse its senses, and awake, 

To think how soon 
Life, with its pleasures, fleets away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay, 

Come stealing on: 

How pleasure, like a passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last; 

How, still our present happiness, 

Seems to the wayward fancyless, 
Than what is past. 

And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flying minutes glide 

Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future dream of joy 

Already past. 

Let no vain hope engage the mind, 
No happier let us hope to find 

Tomorrow, than to-day; ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright. 
Like them, the present shall delight, 

Like them decay. 

Ourlives, like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulphing sea 
Will quickly fall; 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king, and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all: 
Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the gentle streamlets glide 
To that sad wave: 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor lie side by side, 
Within the grave. 
Our birth is but the starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death, the goal: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 
Oh! then how poor, and little worth, 
Are all those empty toys of earth, 

That lure us here; ° 
Dreams of a sleep, which death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, ‘ 

Ye disappear, 

Long ere the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white, 

Has passed away; 

Youth smil’d,—and all was heav’nly fair, 
Age came, and laid his finger there, 

And where are they? 

Where is the strength that mock’d decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone,—the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and woe, 
When age comes on. 
—_—_—- 
BEAUTY. 
Do not idolize. Beauty’s a flow’r 
Which springs and withers almost in an bout ; 
Sickness impairs it, but death kills it quite, 
It fades as fast as shadows in the night. 

Poor beauty! How the moralizers do afflict her—she is 
perpetually reminded of the evanescence of her bloom and the 
shortness of her existence. Her clear and liqid eye must be 
clouded by doubts and fears, and her rosy cheek must be 
blanched by wisdom’s “‘memento mori.” Nevertheless, youth 
will idolize the fair brow, the smiling lip, and the voice *‘sii- 
ter sweet.” Let the wise and the grave talk as they may, bed":- 
ty will always govern the world. 

“‘What lost the world and bade a hero fly? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye; 

Yet be the soft trinmvir’s fault forgiven, 

For this, how many lost, not earth, but heaven.” 
ae 


QUEEN OF WURTEMBUGH.—This princess, lately ai 
rived in England with so much state parade, it will be reeo!- 
leeted, is the eldest ter of the late King, George 3d. It 
was she, who, when Napoleon was at the height of his career, 
did the honors of her husband’s table, when the French Empe- 
ror visited the dominions of this king of his making; althoug). 
her Yather was st that moment waging war against him with 
all his forces. ‘The brother of Napoleon has since married the 
sey ape of this sister of the present king of England, and bas 

y her ason, who, in certain and not le events, mus¢ 


become the monarchs of England, uuless deprived of the throhe 
by act of parliament. The world after all, therefore, may see 
a Napolean wielding the sceptre of Great Britain. Nod less 
probable ar certain than that ideally govern the French 
of Austria, (also a Napoleon,) should 

empice.—{.V. ¥. Advocate. 
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VARIETIES. 


Beauty, without the charms of wit and language, has but 
little force, and ‘fit makes any conquests, it is after the man- 
ner of those brave generals, who quickiy subdue a province, 
but know not how to keep it. The empire of the fair is at 
least as much maintained by the charms of wit, as by those 
of the face. 

The Fair American—In 1792 the Managers of Drury lane 
theatre announced a second representation of “‘ The True Bri- 
tain,” which they affirmed was acted with universal applause 
—but on seeing a prospect of their native country being van- 
quished, they kicked The True Britain out of their theatre, 
and like Traitors, instantly received and patronized The Fair 
“American. Quere, do not those unprincipled gentlemen de- 
serve more than thirteen stripes from the author of The True 
Britain? —European Mag. for 1784. 

ON ALADY’S HAND. 
Fine as her taper fingers flow my strains, 
Soft as her hand, and shining as her veins, 
Turned as her wrist, the lines, and smooth as silk, 
Feel like her palm, whose roses swim in milk. 
These o’er my verse, a warmer shadow shed, 
And tip her fingers with a painted red; 
Through the blue veins in riper moisture flow, 
And seem to melt with heat, the neighboring snow. 
The neighboring snow dissolved, in roses blends, 
And with carnation decks her finger ends; 
Between the leaves the flakes of snow look bright 
And daisy-like, are dashed with red and white. 
Think with what lustre on her lap it lay, 
And o’er her apron drew the milky way; 
Coarse looked the cambric to a hand go fair, 
And shades of lawn are net work to her skin. 
On her fair fingers, brilliant diamonds glow, 
And burn like Etna between hills of snow. 

<2 Gentleman—When Mr. Rigbee was offered a Peerage, he 
thanked the then Premier, and said, as he lived, so he would 
die, a gentleman! 

Easy virtuwe—A lady asked a gentleman remarkable for his 
wit, why bad women were styled in the papers, women of ea- 
sy virtue? to which he replied, “because what virtue they have, 
easily yields to vice.” 

A place-hunter one day presented himself to Prince Talley- 
rand, and said, “You know, sir, that you have promised to 
give me a place; Ihave come, therefore, once more to pre- 
sent myself before you.” “I am glad to see you,” said the 
Prince, “but tell me something that will suit you, and which 
is in my gift; 1 cannot go seeking for you.” Some time after 
the same personage returned, beaming with hope. ‘Sir, said 
he, such a place is vacant.”’ “Vacant! And if it is vacant 
what can I do for you? Learn, my good friend, that whene- 
yer a situation is vacant it is already disposed of.” 

Sheridan being in the country ona visit, an elderly maiden 
lady for whose society he had no fancy, sect her heart on be- 
ing his companion in a walk. He excused himself at first on 
account of the badness of the weather, but was soon after- 
wards intercepted in an attempt to escape without her. “Well, 
:t has cleared up,Isee.”? ‘Why, yes, he answered, it has 
cleared up enough for one, but not for two.” 

The late Ministerial changes in England have given rise to 
many newspaper squibs. The following are a few of them: 

ON LORD ELDON’S RESIGNATION. 
This decision, though late, is his best 
For promoting the national weal, 
Against this (let his mind be at rest,) 
Not a wretch upon earth will appeal. 
How Oxford will groan, as her bigots forsake her, 
And weep that George Canning’s turned cabinet maker. 
Ye Dublin patriots, how sad your lot, 
Without its Peel the Orange soon must rot. 

Excessive Politeness—A few years since, some part of the 
‘erry Inn, Torpoint, being on fire, the servant girl was direct- 
ed to awaken two gentlemen who were asleep in an up-stairs 
room, She knocked at the door, and with the greatest sim- 
plicity, said, “I beg pardon, gentlemen, for disturbing you, 
but the house is on fire.” 

Immortality—Bautru, in presenting a poet to M. d’Hemery, 
addressed him, ‘Sir, I present to you a person who will give 
you immortality; but you must give him something to live up- 
on in the mean time.” 

The following advertisement is from a London paper: 

Funcrals—Joseph Newton, Undertaker and Hackney Coach 
Proprietor, begs leave to inform the public that his new 
hearse, mounted with ostrich plumes,’together with his ele- 
gant mourning coaches, form an imposing, respectable pro- 
cession, not to be equalled out of London. 

A London paper says, ‘“‘a certain learned Lord has lately 
found leisure to go to Church, and is said to have behaved 
with great violence when surprised intorepeating that part of 
the Creed where a belief is expressed in the Holy Catholic 
Church. It was afterwards satisfactorily explained to his 
Lordship that it did not mean the Roman Catholic Church.” 

We see, sometimes, in papers, a correspondent claiming 
the insertion of his commnnication on the ground of his being 
a “Constant Reader.” Being a constant subscriber and punc- 
tual payer, would be a better reason. 

At a party of “good society” in Philadelphia, not long ago, 
was a young lady from B In the course of the eve- 
ning, conversation became slack, and a pause of a few mo- 
ments became unavojdable. A gentleman broke silence by 








observing,-—“awful pause.” The poor girl, who thought the 
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observation was meant for her, spoke up rather pertly, ‘““Well 
I guess you would have awful paws too, if you should wash and 
scrub as much as I do.” 

A commercial traveller lately left an article belonging to 
his wardrobe at an inn, and wrote to the chambermaid to for- 
ward it to him by coach; in answer to which he received the 
following: 

“I hope, dear sir, you'll not feel hurt-- 
Pil frankly tell you all about it: 
I’ve made a shift with your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift “hoe” 
PLACE THE RIGHT WORD FIRST. 
“What's rasmionaBLe, IP]! maintain, 
Is always ricut,” cries sprightly Jane; 
“Ah, would to heaven,” cries graver Sue, 
“What's RicnT were FASHIONABI® too.” 


Ahumourist asked a citizen the other day, whether he would 
sooner kiss a pretty girl, or partake of a good feast? The citizen 
honestly replied that he should prefer the latter. To which 
the wag archly rejoined, I never thought you a man of the ton 
before, but I find now you have more taste than feeling. 

In the celebration of the 4th of July at Lynn, Mass. the fol- 
lowing responsive chorus, written for the occasion, was sung 
by the twenty-four maidens, representing the twenty-four 
states of the Union. 

ORIGINAL STATES. 
We stood in the battle when tyranny came 
Yo mantle our dwellings in slaughter and flame; 
And who shall reproach us with ill? 
NEW STATES. 
We have sprung from the soil, and the blood of the free, 
That was poured, when you planted fair Liberty’s tree, 
And our eagle first soar’d o’er that hill. 
ORIGINAL STATES. 
We went forth to the shore, when thy tide was at flood, 
And our footsteps were mark’d by our children’s best blood 
On that dark and perilous day. 
NEW STATES. 
We have marked with delight the bold course you pursu’d 
And would gladly be found with true virtue endu’d, 
To follow your glorious way. 
ORIGINAL STATES. 
‘To speak our own praise may not haply be well, 
But Bunker, and Yorktown, and Monmouth can tell, 
That our hands were not slack in the fight. 
NEW STATES. 
Our years may not equal thestrength of our love, 
But Erie, and Plattsburgh, and Orleans may prove, 
That we will not abandon the right. 
ALL. 
Then hail to the land that gave liberty birth, 
And hail to our country, the proudest on earth, 
May no tyranny trample its shore; 
May its course be the march of the brave and the free, 
And our eagle soar high over mountain and sea, 
Till the earth and the waves roll no more. 


LONDON POLICE—GUILDHALL. 

An Early Bottlh—Mr. George Belt, a small young man, 
whose visage was barely perceptible among curls, whisiers, 
and shirt collar, was charged by a constable with having been 
incapably drunt, at the early hour of six on Friday afternoon, 
in Newgate street. ‘He was so drunk, your Worship, that 
he could neither speak, sit, stand, nor go; so I carried hin to 
the compter out of the way.” 

Mr. George Belt, in reply to this charge, said he was sorry 
to say he had been drinking an early bottle, or so,with a friend, 
and the consequences crept upon him insensibly. He added, 
that he was particularly sorry, and much obliged by the care 
which had been taken of him. 

Yes, said Sir Peter Laurie; but the peace must not be dis- 
turbed, and the time of the officers taken up, by people who 
choose to get drunk, and then lay themselves down in the pub- 
lic streets. 

Certainly not, your Worship: but I beg to say Iam not one 
of that sort, said Mr. George Belt. 

So every drunkard says, when brought here, rejoined the 
Alderman. 

Very sorry, your Worship—not intentional, I assure you— 
met witha friend—one of our profession—and took a little 
more wine, et cetera, than prudence required, repeated Mr. G. 
Belt. 

One of your profession!—pray what profession is that?— 
the profession of drunkenness?—asked the Alderman. 

No, your worship, the surgical profession, replied Mr. Geo. 
Belt. 

Then you ought not to get drunk; a surgeon should have a 
steady hand, youknow. How, if you had been called in that 
state to a patient? asked the Alderman. 

I am not in practice—unfortunately, replied Mr. G. Belt. 

Nay, fortunately for the patient, rejoined Sir Peter Laurie. 
However, I know your prefession isso overdone at the pre- 
sent moment, that few of you are overloaded with cash; and 
therefore I am unwilling to.diminish your stock by fining you 
for your misconduct. Husband your resources, Mr. Belt, if 

ou wish to thrive in your profession, and do not give our of- 

cers the trouble of picking you out of the mud again, or you 





will not escape so easily.” 
Mr. Belt blushed, bowed and withdrew. 
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We have been favored by the receipt of the first number ot 
the second volume of the Boston Lyceum, and have perused 
it with pleasure. It abounds with much interesting and mis- 
cellaneous matter, comprising Tales, Essays, Poetry, and 
Critical Notices, possessing as much merit as is generally of- 
fered in periodical publications of a similar description. 
is accompanied with the first number of a new work titled 
“Spirit of Contemporary Poetry,” the object of which is to 
collect ina series ofnumbers choice specimens from that class 
of British poetry, the intrinsic value of which is enhanced by 
the present impossibility of obtaining it on this side of the At- 
lantic. The present number is composed of selections from 
“Coleridge’s Sibylline Leaves,” among which will be found 
that exquisite bijow Genevieve, and the popular Ode on the 

Jeparting Year. The second number of the “Spirit” wilt 
contain his “Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” to be followed in: 
succession by Gleanings from Barry Cornwall, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Croly, Bowles, Lamb, Henry Neele, and other gifted spi- 
rits of the same rank, whose names are familiar, but whose 
literary efforts are but partially known. We wish it success 

€¥-Tlie first No. of the “Spirit” can be examined at this 
office, and subscriptions received thereto. 








We this week complete the publication of the speech of Mr. 
Huskisson in the British House of Commous, on the petitioi 
of the ship-owners for protection. At the present moment, 
his statements of fucts have a considerable bearing on the 
policy of our country, which has caused its publication in 
our journal. The space devoted to it has necessarily pre 
cluded the insertion of a quantity of miscellaneous matte: 
we have had on file fur some time, which we will now be en- 
bled to dispose of. 

The Minister of his Catholic Majesty to this court has made 
some representations to our government, it is said, relative tu 
the occupation of Key West by Com. Porter for the purpose 
of earrying on war against the commerce of Spain. It isnot 
understood what answer has been returned to the Minister, 
several members of the cabinet being absent from the seat c! 
government,—but we have no doubt that such measures wil! 
be adopted or explanations given, as will at the same time be 
satisfactory to the Spanish Court, andalike honorable to the 
justice of our country. Power is t n substituted for 
right, and the complaints @ receive the same 
respect as when emanat which possesses 
the means of enforeing its de 

Our government is very pec fsituated in the present 
case—Com. Porter, according S$ own statements, anid 
those of his officers, has it in his power to leave the port when 
ever he pleases, but from the convenience of his situation to 
depredate on the commerce of Spain, he chooses to maintaic 
his present station, and claims his right from precedents 
drawn from former periods of our history. Previous to ou: 
late war with Great Britain, it will be recollected, fleets o: 
that power and of France rode at anchor in our harbors, from 
whence they dispatched their lighter vessels to annoy the 
commerce of their adversary—their ships were repaired 
provisioned and equipped, whilst one or the other party were 
ina state of blockade,—and still our neutrality was consider 
ed as not having been violated. Butin the case of Porter his 
squadron is not considered as in a state of blockade, but can 
be withdrawn at almost any moment; yet he declines embra- 
cing the opportunities offered for his departure. He may 
therefore be considered as differently situated from those pre 
eedentsfrom which we understand he claims his right to main- 
tain his present position. We have never considered it as aii 
honorable course which the Commodore has pursued, in car- 
rying ona petty warfare from the port of a neutral power;— 
the chivalric character which he has attained, would, we 
should have supposed, have prompted him to more noble dar- 
ing. But, whatever may be the determination of our govern- 
ment, we hope and believe it will be dictated by justice to 
Spain as well as to Mexico, and be fully in accordance with 
the laws ofnatious. Our commercial intercourse with the 
Spanish islands is immense ;—Spain has it in her power to de- 
prive us of that as England has done of the West India trade; 
and it behoves us, at the same time that we have our sympa- 














thies enlisted in the cause of a sister republic, not to let them 
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sway us from the path of justice, and from our most valued 
interests. 

$¥-Since penning the above we learn from the Norfolk pa- 
pers that orders have been issued from the Navy Department 
to the commander of the West India squadron to rendezvous, 
without delay, his whole foree at Key West—It is surmised 
‘hat this movement has some connection with the remon- 
strances of:'the Spanish minister, and that the government 
places a different construction upon the privileges of the Mex- 


ican commander, to that which he has advanced. 








The Delegates appointed in the several counties and cities 
of the state, friendly to the present Administration, met in 
ihis city on Monday, and appointed Thomas Emory, esq. of 
Queen Ann’s, President thereof, and Col. Wm. D. Beall, of 
Prinee George’s, James Sewall, of Cecil, and John M‘Pherson, 
ff Frederick, Vice Presidents. On motion of Robt. H. Golds- 
yorough, esq. a committee was appointed to frame an appeal 
’o the people of Maryland on the occasion for which they were 
On Tuesday the committee presented their ad- 
dress to the convention, which was read by Mr. Goldsborough, 
secupying more than an hour in its delivery—The preten- 
ions of each candidate are now officially before the people of 
Viaryland, who, we are well satisfied, will exercise with due 
\iseretion, the important privilege of choosing their rulers, 
without regard to the violence and indecent abuse heaped up- 
on either of the candidates by interested partisans. 


sssembled. 


In the city of New York there are at this time pending be- 
iure the four courts, no less than one thousand and sixty cases! 
ihere must been some obstruction in the course of law to 
have caused such an accumulation of troubles. Such delays 
in the administration of justice are of serious importance, 
ind must be a source of great inconvenience to the citizens 
1 New York. 





The New Hampshire and Massachusetts Medical Societies 
ave adopted a series of resolutions, declaring it unnecesary 
10 use ardent spirits in the practice of medicine. An associa- 
tion is about to be formed in Philadelphia, the object of which 
is to discountenance the use of spirituous liquors. 

An examination of thepupils of the Choctaw Academy, at 
ie Blue Springs, Kentucky, was to have commenced on the 
18th inst. There are about one hundred Indian boys at this 
.cademy, from the tribes of the Choctaws, Creeks, and oth- 
ers. <A part of them have attended more than twelve months, 
ind have made ore progress. The subject is an in- 
‘cresting one to the friends of religion and civil improvement. 





Tue Drama—A disgracefyfriot took place at the Bowery 
theatre, New York, on the 20th inst. occasioned by the defer- 
ving of the farce announced for that night (The Hundred 
Pound Note,) in consequence of the sudden indisposition of 
one of the actresses. The farce of the ‘Actor of All Work” 
was substituted, but inconsequence of the tumult was not 
permitted to proceed. The disturbance was kept up till one 
velock, ,when the rioters having finally retired to the lob- 
ies, the lamps were extinguished by the manager, and the 
ratchmen to the number of forty, who had been collected be- 
aind the curtain, seized the opportunity, and made their way 
through the boxes, and secured several of the rioters, whose 
names are published. Some of them gave bail; the others 
were committed for trial. No material injury was done to 
the theatre, some of the lamps only having been demolished. 

The Flying Dutenman, notwithstanding its previeus run at 
‘he Park Theatre, is advertised for the 22d time at the Bow- 
ery. 

The French dancers have put the sober-minded citizens of 
Philadelphia in the greatest eestacy. Even grave editors 
seem to have lost their sobriety, and talk ‘silly sooth” in 
he most innocent of all conceivable styles. The following is 
from the Democratic Press: ‘ ; 

“Altogether, however,they are wonderful beings: they draw 
“own immense and almost incessant applause. They will fill 
‘he house; whether they will be countenanced by our Ladies 
and patronized by our Matrons, is yet to be ascertained. A 
sentle and indescribable sort of suppressed exclamation, some 
thing between an expression of admiration and fie for shame, 
jnst at our elbow turned our eyes on a female, in the same 
mx, She was pretty, and had sweetly expressive dark eyes 
which seemed to have protruded themselves a little more for- 
ward than they had ever been before, in order to get nearer 
'w the objects on which they were fixed, with the most intent 
«nd ardent interest. They saw nothing in the house but the 
Dancers, and every other feature, part and parcel of the lady 
partook of the same passionate and not-to-be-gratified curigs- 
t'y. She seemed to doubt whether anxiety had not suspend- 
ed respiration, for her right hand was most enquiringly laid 
on her left breast, and seemed to say, as plainas ahand could 
say, “ean one live and breathe, and behold such sights?” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


From Eneianp.—By the ship America, Capt. Robinson, 
from Liverpool, London dates to the evening of June 11th 
have been received at New York. 


A letter from Liverpool, of the 13th of June, states that 
notwithstanding the amendments to the Corn Bill in the 
House of Lords, it was expected to pass that House in its 
original form. 

The English papers give highly favorable accounts of the 
crops throughoutythe kingdom, and the good effects from the 
revival of tei becoming more and more manifest. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has relinquished the chair of the Roy- 
al Society. Either Lord Colchester or Lord Aberdeen will 
sueceed him. 

By Caleutta papers to the 9th February, there appears to 
be much commercial distress in India, and several heavy fai- 
lures are announced. 

Several persons of eminent talent, it is said, will leave 
London to fulfilengagements at the Park Theatre during the 
ensuing winter. 

Mr. Huskisson met with an accident, having had his knee 
injured by the kick of a horse. 

The divorce bill of Miss Turner, against Wakefield, has 
passed the House of Commons. It now only awaits the Roy- 
a] assent to pass into a law. 

Two Englishmen of distinction, one of them the brother of 
a Peer, have been murdered at Aleppo. 

The John Bull of the 10th, intimates that Mrs. Coutts, wi- 
dow of the late celebrated banker, was to be married on the 
following day to the Duke of St. Albans. 

The London Gazette of the 8th contains an order in coun- 
cil, pursuant to treaties, for abolishing the anchorage dues 
claimed in the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, on ships belonging to Denmark, Prussia, Hanover, 
Sweeden, Norway, United States of America, the Free Han- 
seatic Republies, the state of Colombia, and the U. States of 
Rio de Ja Plata. 

The opposition in France seems to increase. The ultras 
are still excited on account of the removal of Hyde de Neu- 
ville. 

Portvca..—The provision for the maintenance of the Bri- 
tish troops stationed in Portugal, passed the Commons with- 
out a division, and was sanctioned by the House of Lords. 
The seceding Ministers voted for the supplies. 

Greece.—It appears by the accounts which have been re- 
ceived from various quarters, that the affairs of this country 
are approaching towards a favourable crisis. The best au- 
thenticated statements confirm the intelligence of the Greeks, 
under the command of General Church, Karaiskaki, Colonels 
Gordon, Kridregger, and Colocotroni, having attacked Reds- 
chid Pacha before Athens, on the 19th of April, and the two 
following days, and, after an obstinate engagement, compell- 
ed him to abandon his entrenchments, and retreat to the dis- 
tance of two hours march from the city. By this event, 

which it is hoped will lead to the final deliverance of the A- 
cropolis, the Greeks would be enabled to convey an immedi- 
ate supply of provisions into the Citadel. The events by sea 
are also stated to be equally favourable to the cause of the 
Greeks. Ten vessels laden with warlike stores intended for 
the Seraskier, had been taken or destroyed in the Gulf of Vo- 
lo. 

Hayti.—A letter from Port-au-Prince, of the 5th inst. says: 
‘About eight dayssince, a conspiracy was discovered in this 
place, which had for its object a change of the government. 
Day before yesterday, four of the ring-leaders were shot, and 
all is now quiet.” 






Te 
SUMMARY OF PASSING EVENTS. 

There will be a meeting of the Executive Council on Mon- 
day, 6th Aug. at the seat of government. 

The Court of Appeals of the Western Shore adjourned on 
Friday, 20th, to meet again in October. They have had a 
very arduous session of nearly two months, and progressed as 
far as No. 140 or 150 of the docket. 

When the Massachusetts branch of the Cincinnati Society 
was formed, it consisted of 836 members; ithas now, after a 
period of 44 years, only 40 of the original members left, 15 
only of whom are able to attend the yearly meetings of the 
society! Ina shorttime, how few of those worthies will be 
left to “fight their battles o’er” at the festive board of their 
Order. 

The Catholic Bishop of Bardstown, Kentucky, cautions the 
people of his diocess against a man styling himself Lewis 
Porter or Bertier, or Porties, who assumes to be a catholic 
priest, and Bishop elect of Hlinois; he is unknownas a cler- 
gyman, and there is no catholic bishop, elect or consecrated, 
for Illinois. 

A man was lately tried in Plymouth, Mass. for the mur- 
der of his wife. The act ofkilling was admitted. The ver- 
dict was---‘Not guilty, by the reason of insanity.” 

The Captains of two ships were recently examined before 
the Mayor of N. York, on the charge of bringing paupers from 
Liverpool, sent out to this country by the parish, which paid 
their passage. The penalties which are heavy will be en- 
forced, though the captain says that the passages were paid 
by a broker, without his knowledge of the circumstances. 

Two-foreigners (names not known, one a French gentleman 
holding an official station, the other a Polonese, formerly a 
general in the French army) fought a duel near Providence, 
R. 1. a few days since. One of them was wounded. 


Isaac Brewer, whose wife has left him with four Jittle chil- 
dren (a most inhuman and unnatural mother) wishes to have 
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the public apprized of the cireumstance, and the erring wo- 
man returned toher duty. The deserted little ones “plea 
trumpet-tongued against the dark delusion of her going off.” 

At a late Lancaster public dinner the last toast was, ‘Wo- 
man, a fascination that combines all that is lovely”—and 
then comes an illustrative quotation in praise of Cleopatra!! 
Almost as bad this (says Noah) as if in the Park Theatre we 
were to praise the modesty and beauty of our fair, and point 
to the third tier for proofs. 

A water dog was seized and killed by a shark within a few 
feet of the wharf, at Charleston, S. C. 

Acase for slander was tried and proved in Chenango, N.Y, 
County Court, Hosea Nelson, vs. Russell Waters. The jury 
gave a verdict of $120 damages. 

Palm leaf hats are manufactured on an extensive scale by 
Mr. Jabez Boyden of Dedham, Mas. 

Twenty-three calico printers have arrived at Portsmouth, 
N. H. from Liverpool. They are to be employed at Dover. 

The Montreal Herald of the 7th inst. states that the Parlia- 
ment of Lower Canada will be dissolved immediately, and 
that the new parliament will assemble in the first week of 
October, when the opinions entertained by his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment upon the disputes between the various branches of 
the legislature of this province will be announced. 

600 visiters arrived at Saratoga between the 9th and 15th 
inst. On Tuesday, 700 visiters were in the village, among 
whom were the Count Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) and 
daughter, Princes Achille and Lucien Murat; the Chevalier 
Huygins, minister from the Netherlands, and family; Hon. 
J. C. Calhoun, Vice President of the United States; and Mr. 
Niederstetter, Prussian Charge d’Affairs to the U. 5S. 

According to the official register of the U.S. navy, there 
are 794 officers in that service, viz. 81 captains, 29 masters 
commandants, 228 lieutenanants, 40 surgeons and surgeons’ 
mates, 43 pursers, 9 chaplains and $374 midshipmen. 

Salutes of rocks were made at the Morris Canal, Patter- 
son, N. J. in honorofthe 4th of July. There were sets of 
explosion, 24 each. 

In a Philadelphia paper, an advertisement of patent medi- 
cine says, ‘“‘One bottle will act on any complaint whatever, if 
the patient is reconciled to his fate.’ This is giving fair warn- 
ing, and any body who takes the mixture after reading this 
recommendation, must be “reconciled to his fate.” 

The Board of Commissioners under the convention with 
Great Britain for the adjustment of the articles of the treaty 
of Ghent, respecting indemaification for deported slaves, met 
at Washington city on Tuesday week, to carry into effect the 
objects of their appointment. 
don Cheves, James Pleasants and Henry Seawell. 

It is estimated that an orange grove of but ten acres whicht 
requires the attention of but.two hands, will produce as m 
as a cotton or sugar plantation, by the employment and la- 
bor offorty. The inducement to such cultivation will soon 
stimulate the activity and enterprize of those who are not so 
wedded to old habits, as to resist the impulse of interest and 
the convictions of reason. 

The rice lands of Carolina are now selling at $200 per acre, 
while those of Florida equally well situated, in some parts, 
to the cultivation of that article, are selling at only 3 or $4. 











MARRIED,—By the Rev. Mr. Sewell, Capt. Richard Gatch 
of Baltimore county, to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
Aquilla Carroll, Esq. of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Glendy, Henry Hammond, Esq. to Fanny, 
third daughter of the late James Biays, Esq. 

By the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Dennis Sweeny, formerly 
of Pittsburg, to Miss Eleanor B. Guyton, of this city. 

By the Rey. Dr. Sinclair, Mr. James Little, to Miss Ann 
Mollingsworth, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Peyton, Dr. Joseph Martin, to Miss Sarah 
R. Gatehall, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Helfenstcin, Mr. Fielding C. Hogner, to 
Miss Elizabeth Weaver, both of this city. 

DIED,—About 8 o'clock on Thursday morning, the Hon. 
William H. Word, one of the Associate Judges of the Sixth 
Judicial District of this State; having borne a long and pains 
ful illness with great fortitude and resignation. 

On Tuesday 24th inst at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
H. Colvin, ih Franklia st., Mrs. Ann Fakes, in the 76th year 
of her age. — 

FOR THE NORTH AMFRICAN. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS E. S&S. B. 
DIED IN JUNE, 1827-——AGED EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
The eye which onee with sweetest beauty shone, 
E’en like the star, that lichts the summer even; 
The smile that gladden’d, and the heart that won, 
Are fled from us totheir more kindred heaven. 
And shall we mourn? May we then dare repine? 
And wish thee longer in this world of woe! 
Yon heaven was formed for souls as pure as thine—- 
Then why not smile, and gladly bid thee go! 
Perhaps in some soft hour—when all is bright, 
And earth partakes of beauty with the sky ;— 
When stars are shining with their purest light, 
And all with thee is minstrelsy: 
FE’en In that hour—when hearts approach the throne 
Of Him who smiles on innocence like thine, 
Thoul't pray for those who would like thee be gone, 





Who Janguish here—~and for thy brightness pine. 
W. HP. 
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The commissioners are Lang- © 



















































































































































CUPID. 
There was once a gentle time 
When the world was in its prime: 
And every day was holyday, 

And every month was lovely May. 
Cupid then had but to go 

With his purple ying and bow; 
And in blossom’d vale and grove 
Every shepherd knelt to Love. 


Then arosy, dimpled cheek, 

And a blue eye fond and meek,— 
Anda ringlet wreathed brow, 
Like hyacinths on bed of snow; 
And a low voice silvery sweet 
from a lip without deceit; 

Only those the hearts could move 
Of the simple swains of love. 

But that time is gone and past; 
Can the summer always last! 

And the swains are wiser grown, 
And the heart is turned to stone, 
And the maiden’s rose may wither, 
Cupid’s fled no man knows whither! 
But another Cupid’s come 

With a brow of care and gloom; 
Fix’d upon the earthly mould, 
Thinking of the sullen gold; 

In his hand the bow no more, 

At his back the household store, 
That the bridal gold must buy, 
Useless now the smile and sigh! 
But he wears the pinion still, 
Flying at the sight of ill; 

Oh for the old true-love time 
When the world was in its prime! 











LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 








Larerany—The third series of ‘“‘High-ways and Bye-ways, 
or Tales of the Road-side, by a Walking Gentleman,” has 
been published in London. The high merit of the two ante- 
cedent series, will ensure the present a republication in this 


sy oy 
Mr. eae the poet of New York, intends publishing a col- 
jection of his fugitive pieces—this information will be grati- 
fying to the lovers of good poetry. Mr. Woodsworth has re- 
cently published his dramatic productions in a small volume. 
The prize of a silver cup of the value of $50, offeredby an 
association of physicians, of Philadelphia, for the best essay 
wn Dropsies, has been awarded to Dr. James Conquest Cross, 
of Fayette coynty, Kentucky. 
It is proposed to establish an academy in the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, to be under the contro! and patronage of the an- 
aual conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Screntiric.—Taliacotian Operation—The complete success 
of this remarkable operation, by which a nose that had been 
destroyed by a violent blow, has been constructed rather than 
peewee. is now placed beyond all doubt, and certainly does 
infinite credit to the eminent and skilfulsurgeon by whom it 
was performed. Lately, we had an opportunity of seeing the 
individual whose nasal organ the plastic hands of Mr. Lis- 
ton have so wonderfully renovated, and we were agreeably 
surprised to observe that the process of adhesion was com- 
plete, and the apparatus which had been employed to facili 
tate its Fee, as well as to preserve the shape of the or- 
gan, had been removed.—Caledonian Mercury. 

A volcano has broken out in Sumner county, between Gal- 
iatin and the Kentucky line. It is said that the explosion was 
seen by anegro, who represents it as a stream of fire of con- 
siderable extent, rushingfrom the earth as high asa tree— 
The marks are yet visible to all who call. The earth on the 
knob is considerably torn up, and the trees adjacent are 
scorched and burnt to the tops; but there is no fire or smoke is- 
suing at present. This discovery accounts for the phenome- 
aa of the rocks falling 8 or 10 miles from that spot on the 9th 
of May last.— Western Herald. 

The York Recorder contains a notice of a loss sustained by 

3 gentleman of that borough, in which every scientific per- 
‘on Will find an interest. It was a Cigar box containing a 
small collection of American minerals and shells, a tusk of a 
jaarine animal, anda roll of drawings, was missent from the 
stage office at- Lancaster afew weeks ago, which it is very 
desirable should be recovered. The minerals and shells were 
securely put up in separate papers;and in the roll were draw- 
ings of Malin’s furnace for smelting iron with anthracite; Mr. 
Scott’s canal boats; and Col. Long’s steam engine furnace— 
from which engravings were to have been prepared for the 
Franklin Journal. Information of the box is requested. 

A Mr. Ideler in Berlin, has lately endeavoured to prove, 
that there is considerable error in our calculation of theChris- 
tianera. According to his calculations the birth of our Sa- 
viour happened six years earlier than has hitherto been’ as- 

4umed, and that consequently the present year isnot 1827, 
byt 1833. 

Mecnanic Arts.—Almost every day we hear of some new 
‘aud important improvement in the mechanic arts. A- 
mongst others we notice the following, which may hereafter 
ve found of vast importance to the country:— 

Mr. John M. Cooper, of Guildhall, Vermont, has invented 
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a machine which displays great power. He has exhibited a 
model, which was acylinder 8 inches in length and 8 inches 
in diameter, with a crank fastened toa gudgeon at each end. 
The power of four men was sufficient to make it throw a con- 
tinued column of water three fourths of an inch thick, 120 
feet on a horizontal line, and more than 90 feet on perpendic- 
ular. The principlesare said tobe peculiar. It is called the 
“Rotative Piston;” but it really contains no piston and no 
valves; but has the appearance of a wheel, forming a vacuum 
on the one side and a strong compression on the other. What 
is most remarkable is, that it is said to t in, at each rev- 
olution, a volume of water greater than the whole size of the 
machine. It was exhibited to Governor Clinton, and many 
othergentlemen; and it is said to be the general opinion that 
it will take the place of all pumps and fire engines. A man- 
ufactory has been established in that village on a pretty ex- 
tensive scale; and an agent has been sent to Europe to intro- 
duce it into England, France, &c. 

Amnother—Caspar Richard advertises in the New York pa- 
pers that ‘‘a new system of power has been found out as a 
substitute for steam, by weight and lever, having thrce capi- 
tal advantages over steam, inasmuch as it secures the perfect 
safety of the passengers, great economy, and expedition.” A 
ship on the new system, Mr. Richard says,can go from here 
to Europe in fifteen days, and will be sure to arrive at its 
place of destination at the day appointed, and through all 
kinds of weather ;—and he calls upon men of capital to come 
forward and assist him in putting his new system into exten- 
sive operation. 








Tue Five Arts—“And Miriam answered them, Sing ye 
to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
his rider hath He thrown into the sea.”—Exodus xv. 21. 

A painting has recently been exhibited at the Atheneum 
Gallery in Boston, of the prophetess Miriam ;—it is executed 
— Allston, and is a fine specimen of the poetry of painting.— 

iriam is represented as standing near the shore of the Red 
Sea, with her hand stretched towards heaven. A solemn joy 
is seen in her countenance, and her upraised eyes are so trans- 
parent that they appear indeed as ‘windows of the soul.” A 
glimpse of the Red Sea is seen in rough billows that have 
thrown on the beach the wreck of human bodies and the har- 
ness ofbattle. The clouds cover a part ofthe horizon with 
an obscurity that makes the contrast greater in the clear part 
to which the eye of the prophetess is directed. Under the 
leaden colored clouds, far over the waves, are spots of light 
that gleam on the waters. 

But what is very striking in the painting is its coincidence 
in design with a poetic description of the same event in an 
unpublished fragment by the late Bishop Heber, who died at 
Calcutta a short time since. It would almost seem as if the 
poet had made the pa ‘sting his model, or the painter the po- 
etry. Probably neither of these men had opportunity to stu- 
dy each other’s works, and the similarity of attitude in which 
Miriam is placed by both, may have arisen from the relation 
which painting bears to poetry. The Bishop’s fragment con- 
cludes in the following lines: 


“Oh, welcome came the morn, where Israel stood, 
In trustless wonder, by the avenging flood! 

Oh, welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Iran’s pride below; 

The mangled limbs of man, the broken car, 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war; 

Alas, how few! Then, soft a3 Elim’s well, 

The precious tears of new-born Freedom fell— 
And he whose harden’d heart alike had borne 
The hours of bondage and the oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by Hope’s new beams subdued, 
In faltering accents sobb’d his gratitude. 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal around, 

The virgin timbre] waked its silver sound; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s breast; 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Pour’d on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony: 
‘Where now,’ she sang, ‘the tall Egyptian spear? 
On’s sunlike shield, and Iran’s chariot, where? 
Above their ranks the whélming waters spread; 
Shout, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed!’ 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang; 
And loud and far the stormy chorus spread, 
‘Shout, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed!’ " 


Stuart’s Washington— The celebrated full-length portrait of 
Gen. Washington, painted by Stuart at Philadelphia, was re- 
cently disposed of by Mv. Stagley, of Bond-street, to a Rus- 
sian gentleman for £1000. It was painted at the expressde- 
sire of a person of distinction, and was presented to the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, then Lord Shelburne, by whose exec- 
utors it was sold, with the rest of his Lordship’s collection. 
The original letter of Washington to the artist, appointing a 
time for sitting, accompanied the picture, which was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the only authentic likeness extant. 
Chantry’s Washington.—A building is now erecting in Bos- 
ton to be appended to the centre of the north side of the state 
house, intended tp contain Chantry’s Statue of Washington, 
exmary by the Washington Monument Society, and lately 

rought from England. Jt will cover the centre north door 


RECORD OF MASONRY. 
te all 
NATIVITY OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The members of Bedford Lodge, (Connecticut,) celebrated 
the Nativity of St. John with appropriate ceremonies. The 
address was delivered by the Revd. Richard Varick Dey, of 
Greenfield, and a copy for publication was requested by the 
Masonic Brethren. The extracts which we have seen in the 
Norwich Gazette, do justice to the well merited reputation 
of the orator. Let the following extract speak for itself: 

“Let the cement of charity bind you to each other, and teach 
you that humilily which,while it leads you to the cheerless hov- 
e) where the winds of Heaven s!ng wintry welcome and make 
stern abode, will, also, eralt you in the estimation of our God. 
Holding the plumb line of Justice in one hand, and the square 
of Rectitude in the other, and travelling within the golden 
compass of Equity and Truth, you shall not lose your reward. 
And oh! when your benevolence has sheds the beams of joy 
on the countenance of a dying brother, as he blesses the ¢..i) 
dren who are gathered around him; when it has soothed (ie 
sorrow and cheered the heart of the fond parent as he breathes 
his last love on his weeping family: when it has sealed upon 
his lips the silence and tranquility of death, and chrystalized 
his last tear into a gem of Heaven! my life on it, you shall 
not lose your reward. The Omniscient Eye which seeth in se- 
cret will reward youopenly. And when your quivering lips 
shall have turned pale, and your expiring breath becomes 
cold—when the vanities of this world shall have faded from 
your eye, and the realities of eternity shall have burst on 
your vision—when your sorrowing friends have performed 
the last office for your perishing body, and the cold turf shali 
lie heavy on your breast—your memory will be embalmed in 
the bosom of friendship, and your grave will be moistened 
by the tear of gratitude! And when the voice of the Grand 
Master shall awaken the Universe as it rides upon the breat}: 
of the Archangel’s Trumpet, and enkindles the conflagration 
that shall consume the worli—when at that awful and tre- 
mendous moment, the Strong arm of the Lion of Judah, sha}! 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ, the Great High 
Priest of your profession, and meet at his tribunal a fellow- 
creature whom your charity relieved—when he shall ap- 
proach you on the hills of salvation, and laying his blessing 
on you head shall say, ‘This is the man, who, when I was hur.- 
gry fed me; when I was naked clothed me; and this is th: 
blessing of him who was ready to perish’—-what, 0 my bre- 
thren, what will be your smotions then? NeedI goon? (1. 
no! I am answered by yourhearts—l am answered by your 
tears.” 

The ladies will be gratified to learn why they are exclud- 
ed from Masonry; the compliment is ingenious: 

“The labors of the trowel surely were never intended fo 
you, my fair hearers, for we read that ‘the dilies toil not;’ anu 
with all due deference to your industry, I may add, ‘nor spin‘ 
much in these fashionable days. Yet let me seriously observe 
that the best principles of Masonry belong to that sex, whose 
distinguishing ornament is charity. And when I behold the 
appropriate excellence of the female character thus display~ 
ed—when I see a company of lovely matrons, like minister- 
ing angels, hovering over the poor, and for every tear drop, 
dropping a mite to relieve the aise they mourn—when I sée 
them, not spending the precious Ointment on themselves, but 
bending at their Saviour’s fé6t while the incense of their 
hearts goes up along with it; ! when I see this—I exult-- 
I thank my God that I was born of woman.” 











Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haiz in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Wednesday—St. Joun’s Loner, No. 34, at 8, P. M. 

Thursday—Pnornix Lopvar, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 

Friday—Conconpia Lopaz, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 

ee. eee 

Advantage of Ignorance—An Irishman hearing there was 3 
letter in the post office, went for it. On being handed to him 
he frankly confessed he could not read, and requested the 

ost-master to open it, and let him know the contents, which 
* very readily did. After getting all the information he 
wanted, he knowingly shrugged up his shoulders, thanked him 
for his politeness, and drily observed, “When I have some 
change, I’ll call and take it.” 

Riches and Reputation—A man who succeeds to his father’s 

reputation, must be greater than him to be considered as 
great; but he that succeeds to his father’s riches, will have to 
encounter no such deduction. The popular opinion adds to 
our means, but diminishes our merits; and it is not an unsale 
rule, to believe less than you hear with respect to a man’s for 
tune, and more than you hear with respect to his fame. 
Aman may be a liar without also being a coward; but the 
prevaricator is invariably both. ‘The latter seeks infamy by 
a by-path, because he has not sufficient strength of nerve to 
brave it on the highway.—Lit. Magnet. 
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